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» Gladiator Squadron left 
y on the 29th of April and 
| Britain on the Ist of May. 
in @ penight it was at sea in 
parrier once again and 

to Norway. 


he ‘whole pilot strength (re- 


s narrator of the ‘ frozen 
Sten da) got aboard the 


: rtior ete. One or two of 


es chaps had dropped 


, but the men we had in re- 
ment were good pilots and 


° The ship sailed the 
mt the gangway was up— 
mart—but we no sooner had 
chines, eighteen of them, 
‘safely aboard by the Fleet 
m fellows than we returned 
West of Scotland harbour 
left. It wasn’t until 
that we realised the 

mad to get out to sea to 
» the flown planes conveni- 


ly. We attached all sorts of 


to this return to har- 
Tumours simply bounced 
mings were moving pretty 


rapidly in France and the Low 
Countries. And though getting 
to France or Belgium round either 
end of Britain seemed rather a 
slow process, as against  dog- 
legging it under our own power, 
quite a few of us were ready to 
bet that we’d find ourselves sup- 
porting the Belgians. I know that 
Baldy, our Squadron-leader, did 
his best to wangle a change-over 
of orders and get us into the thick 
of it. 

The rumours bounced around 
all the time we remained in harbour 
next day, but by eight-thirty in 
the eve we were at sea again, 
apparently set on our course. Our 
spirits went up, and the wardroom 
steward was kept busy at the trot. 
Next morning, well out to sea, 
our ship, H.M.S. Furious, made 
company with the aircraft-carrier 
we had sailed in to the first Nor- 
wegian show, H.M.S. Glorious, and 
a destroyer escort. We heard that 
another fighter squadron was in 
Glorious. Caesar, a siege fellow 
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I'll be telling you a lot about, had 
the idea that we chaps of the first 
Norwegian show were still a bit 
in the air about it. Well, I daresay 
we did talk a lot about it, but 
largely because we wondered—if 
it was Norway we were headed 
for—what sort of conditions we 
should meet this time. 

Caesar was the new commander 
of one of the flights, an amazingly 
high-spirited and larky bloke from 
South Africa whom everybody 
liked. He was one of the best 
fighter-pilots the R.A.F. ever had, 
and with our Squadron-leader he 
had a lot to do with the develop- 
ment of that hitherto unorthodox 
attack I told you we made such 
good use of in the Aandalsnes 
show. The Wing-commander who 
got the landing-sites ready in 
Northern Norway said that with 
Caesar “every night was guest 
night.” And that describes the 
chap perfectly. Life for him was 
@ succession of jokes. He was the 


sort of fellow that, if he found 


things too formal or stodgy in an 
hotel, would chew a bit of soap 
and pretend to have a fit in the 
lounge. But though he was an 
absolute wiz’ in the air, quick- 
thinking, cool, daring, and re- 
sourceful, Caesar never did any 
of his fighting with his mouth. 
So everybody liked him. 

We sailed on the evening of 
14th May. The 15th and the 16th 
went by in uncertainty. The news 
from France was so bad that it 
was thought likely we’d have to 
go back. But we kept heading 
northwards. The flights were 
sorted out. Caesar’s flight was ‘ B,’ 
and among the pilots allotted to 
him was Smithy, the chap who 
stopped a piece of shell with his 
leg on board the Delius. The thing 
began to trouble Smithy, and the 
ship’s surgeon wouldn’t pass him 
for duty. He would have to go 
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back to England. An armament 
officer of the Fleet Air Arm stepped 
into Smithy’s place, and an A] 
pilot Tony was, too. He and 
Caesar became as thick as thieves, 

On the 17th we learned that we 
were near our destination. Norway 
it was—and the rumour went 


‘round that we were to take off 


from the ship in the morning, 
The Senior Service flyers threw a 
marvellous dinner-party for us of 
the youngest service, and a grand 
and glorious binge it was—yea, 
verily. But next morning was a 
let-down. We couldn’t start be- 
cause the aerodrome at Bardu 
Foss still wanted a bit done to it, 
Another day went by, and still we 
were held up. This was on the 
19th. The 20th came. That even- 
ing, just at the end of a lecture by 
one of the R.N. commanders on 
the German break of the Western 
Front in March 1918, a signal 
came through that the Squadron 
was to fly off at 02.00 hours. 

It was three a.m. when the first 
section took off in that queer 
Norwegian night - hour daylight. 
Baldy himself led this batch of 
four, with an R.N. Swordfish to 
show him the way. Except for 
the grave urgency, I don’t suppose 
the weather conditions prevailing 
would have been chanced. Visi- 
bility was poor, not more that 
three hundred yards, and ragged 
clouds trailed frayed clouts at 4 
hundred feet. Oh, drabby ugly 
weather! Still, the second lot got 
off at 03.10 hours. This batch 
came to grief. It was a saddening 
affair, and I had better tell you 
about it straightaway and have 
done with it. By probably the 
most meagre error in navigation 
this second lot was led by its 
Swordfish slap into a mist-covered 
mountain, a peak of thirty-three 
hundred feet on Senga Island 
north of Soreisa. It seems that 
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they were bang up against the 
mountain wall before they saw it. 
The Swordfish piled up, but its 
crew escaped. Phil R., a nice 
chap who had done good work at 
Aandalsnes, came a full crash and 
was killed. Milly also rammed the 
mountain more or less, but man- 
aged to get out of the wreckage of 
his machine as it was rolling down 
the slope. Eadie, who had shifted 
out of the flight a bit because of 
cloud, got out of the jam by loop- 
ing, I believe, but had time to see 
a ball of fire rolling down the 
hillside. He turned clean back in 
his tracks, and had the luck to 
fall in with a section making back 
to the ship. This was Baldy’s lot. 
The Squadron-leader had given 
up the idea of attempting to reach 
Bardu Foss in such conditions. 

All this wasn’t cleared up until 
a day or two later. One section 
did manage to locate and land on 
the Bardu Foss field. up to time— 


‘at about 04.20 hours—but a long 


time went by before the other 
sections turned up. It may be 
imagined what the Wing-com- 
mander in charge and the rest of 
us felt like. Baldy, when he got 
the news, was terribly cut up, 
perhaps particularly about Milly, 
who, as I’ve told you, had been 
his right-hand man for a long time. 
But though Milly was out of flying 
for a while, he was safely got into 
hospital at Harstadt. 

The accident left us with only 
sixteen Gladiators, but on the 22nd 
we were well down to things and 
flying in good fettle. As a fact, 
we did over fifty sorties that day 
towards Harstadt, Soreisa, and 
Salangen. In the evening there 
was word of a raid by the enemy 
on Harstadt. Caesar led five of 
the flight to look into the matter, 
but it was only after a long hunt 
that two vapour trails were spotted 
at about 15,000 feet. Our fellows 
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got up carefully to 20,000 feet and 
saw the enemy: It looked like 
money for rusty cans, because the 
enemy hadn’t spotted us. Down 
our chaps went, but the attack 
didn’t quite come off. The enemy, 
Heinkel 111’s, gave their engines 
full throttle and made off. The 
chase lasted twenty minutes. 
Caesar gave the tail aircraft a 
number of long bursts from 800 
yards astern, and it seemed to 
slow up. But it went into a cloud- 
bank at 500 feet, and Caesar lost 
it. He then found that only two 
of his guns were firing, the others 
having frosted up. We got back 
to Bardu Foss only to have the 
bad news that Craigie, another of 
the Aandalsnes gang, was missing 
—nobody knew how. 

Next day, the 23rd, was all 
alarums and excursions. We did 
forty sorties, but had no real luck. 
Then latish in the afternoon one of 
our sergeant-pilots got on to a 
Dornier 17, attacked it four times 
with bursts at about 300 yards 
range, and sent it down almost 
vertically to crash west of Harstadt. 
But as he came away the oil 
pressure of his own machine failed, 
and he had to bale out. That was 
another of our Gladiators done for. 

A lot of work was falling on our 
maintenance staff. The field was 
a paradise compared with Lesjes- 
kogen, but it still was only an 
extemporisation. As time went on 
the surface exposed by the removal 
of the snow and ice began to powder, 
and there was a top-dressing two 
inches thick of a dusty gravelly 
sand. The maintenance squads had 
already had the devil’s own job to 
get their stores and replacement 
stuff up to the field. Apart from 
anything else, the Squadron would 
need a million rounds of small arm 
ammunition and half a million 
gallons of aviation spirit—a vast 
amount of stuff with tenders, 
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technical stores, and everything. 
But all this stuff had been trans- 
ferred from sea-going steamers to 
those fussy little fiord vessels that 
we called ‘ puffers,’ and by instruc- 
tions from someone at H.Q. who 
consulted nobody on the spot 
regarding actual conditions, landed 
at Shoeveian. Now the road from 
Shoeveian up to Bardu Foss, besides 
being twice as long, was in twice 
as bad a condition as the Soreisa 
road had been in before the Wing- 
commander, the ‘ Harbour-master,’ 
turned hundreds of men to repairing 
it. Our flight-sergeant on main- 
tenance, a man with long service, 
said he’d never seen anything like 
it even in the hills of India. The 
ruts in it were like ditches. With 
the melting of the snow it was just 
one long series of ponds, sloughs, 
morasses, and quagmires. The only 
transport available was some 15- 
ewt. lorries. Two and a half hours 
should have been the outside time 
for covering that distance. But 
the ground staff’s first trip over 
that road took fifteen hours. 

This powdery top-dressing of 
the field—when it wasn’t a muddy 
emulsion in the rain—got into the 
moving parts of the aircraft and 
played the devil with them. There 
was only one shed available for 
engine adjustments. Most of the 
repairs had to be carried out in the 
open. If any small part such as a 
cotter-pin happened to be dropped 
—and in the nature of things there 
was one mechanic at least who was 
a notable bit-dropper—it got lost 
in the top-dressing, wet or dry. 

Air-raids by the enemy really 
didn’t interfere very much with 
maintenance work on the field 
itself. There, by the time the 
Squadron arrived, quite a for- 
midable array of anti-aircraft 
armament was installed—3°7-inch, 
Bofors, Lewis-guns. It was our 


motor transport convoys, and the 
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actual port of disembarkation for 
our stores and personnel, that 
Jerry paid most attention to. He 
was constantly trying to bomb 
them. Then, of course, the fields 
that the Wing-commander had in 
hand as alternatives to Bardu Foss 
attracted Jerry’s venom. 
Casualties from bombing among 
our personnel were, as a matter 
of fact, fortunately few. One 
bomb did get a disused hangar 
on the Bardu Foss field in which 
some of the R.A.F. personnel were 
sleeping. It was a two-decked 
structure, with non-coms. aloft and 
the a.c.’s below. The raid started 
by being a comedy affair, because 
a couple of sergeants, behindhand 
in acting on the alarm, could only 
dive under their beds. From these, 
because of the pulverising effect of 
the bomb on the not too good 
cement of the building, they 
emerged looking as if they’d fallen 
into a flour-hopper. One very 
dignified Warrant officer, who 
always moved like a state procession 
of one, was stalking majestically 
out of the building to shelter just 
as the bomb landed. A door behind 
him, unhinged, caught him as if it 
had been the toe-cap of a large- 
sized football boot. It caught him 
where in the human anatomy the 
punitive boot is _ traditionally 
applied. And the W.O., like the 
dashing young man on the flying 
trapeze, flew through the air for 
quite a distance. To the huge 
satisfaction, of course, of the un- 
regenerate a.c.’s. Then it was 
discovered that the bomb had 
killed one of our R.A.F. ground 
gunners and an aircraftsman, which 
rather occluded the funny element. 
These two poor chaps were buried 
in graves that had to be dynamited 
out of the ground, so frozen was it 
a few inches under the surface. 
But I’m ahead of the story i 
talking now of that air-raid. One 
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of perhaps three or four, and the 
only remarkable one, it happened 
on. the 27th, a Monday, and in 
actual time we’re still at the 23rd. 
I was telling you of a sergeant- 
pilot having to bale out. With the 
the loss of that aircraft our Gladi- 
ators were down to fifteen. And 
it was beginning to look as if we’d 
have to count out Craigie’s as well. 
‘At about eleven o’clock next 
day a flight formation of Heinkel 
1ll’s was seen coming towards 
Bardu Foss at 6000 feet. Our A.-A. 
3°7’s got into action and broke up 
the formation with a few well- 
ranged salvos. None of our patrol 
sections were about, so Eadie took 
off to tackle the enemy, now drawn 
off maybe eight miles away. Eadie 
launched his attack head-on. Not 
so good. Because the Heinkels fell 
into defensive line astern, stepped 
up one after the other to the last 
one. This, of course, allowed them 
all to concentrate their forward fire 
on the Gladiator ; and Eadie like 
a sensible guy wasn’t having any. 
He disengaged and came away. 

He was up again in the afternoon 
with one of our Irishmen, and they 
came on a single Heinkel 111 
romancing around, so they laid 
into it. It made off over the hills, 
Ead. hot on its tail—when who 
should breeze along but Caesar 
coming back from patrol. This 
was flaky pie for our joker. The 
Heinkel was already damaged, but 
far from stingless. Caesar put 
himself across its nose. Down it 
went, Caesar following to make 
sure. He saw it crash in a snow- 
drift south of Salangen. Two men 
got out of it. 

A report had come earlier in 
the day of a crash in the hills. 
It sounded as if it might be 
Craigie’s. And during this patrol 
Caesar had gone to have a look. 
Craigie had gone down, sure enough, 
but he had taken a Heinkel with 
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him. From the position of the 
Gladiator and the enemy aircraft, 
it looked as if Craigie had collided 
with the Heinkel close to the 
ground. It is possible that he 
actually rammed it. As Caesar 
said, “ A fine end!” Craigie was 
buried with full honours by the 
Chasseurs Alpins who found him. 

On the 25th the Squadron made 
something like forty sorties. At 
about nine o’clock in the morning, 
Eadie bagged a big Nazi four- 
engine job over Harstadt. It was 
a Junkers 90 that was parading 
in its large way at 15,000 feet. It 
crashed on one of the islands of 
the Lofoden Group. An hour and 
a half later he saw another aircraft 
of the same type south-east of 
Harstadt. This was a very neat 
engagement. Eadie silenced the 
rear-gunner of the Junkers 90 
with one burst from astern, and 
sent it down with later bursts. 
This machine was found later on 
an island south of Narvik. 

It’s queer how the luck goes. 
There was Eadie with two of those 
big four-engine jobs to his credit 
within an hour and a half. And 
there was Caesar off soon after 
twelve with two pilots just about 
as good as himself, Lew and Jack, 
on what looked like a sure thing. 
A sure thing, I mean, as regards 
action. This trio—just about as 
hot as we could put up—went out 
on a long patrol beyond Narvik 
to look for some Jerry seaplanes 
that were said to land in Rombaks 
Fiord at night. It’s a wild and 
desolate country down there, not 
at all nice to fly over at low alti- 
tudes because of the abrupt rise 
of misty hills. Running into cloud, 
the three came back. They roared 
over Rombaks Fiord, coming down 
from 4000 feet to sea-level, and 
swept up the sea-arm as far as the 
sunken German destroyers. But 
there wasn’t a sign of seaplanes or 


any other kind of enemy aircraft. 
Back they came over the Rombaks 
mountain and saw a set-up of 
German tents in the snow, with 
a swastika outside. They decided 
not to do anything immediate 
about this, and returned to Bardu 
Foss jaded and rather fed up. 
Well, now. That same night our 
remaining Phil—P.—and Sergeant- 
pilot K., later to be commissioned 
and get the D.F.M. for his work in 
the Narvik area, were out on patrol 
over towards Harstadt. And 
hanged if they didn’t come across 
still another of those four-engine 
Junkers 90’s. It was at 500 feet, 
trying to bomb a destroyer. Both 
our fellows dived to attack, Phil 
opening fire as he came down on 
the quarter. The sergeant-pilot, 
attacking on the level astern and 
putting in a lot of fire, didn’t see 
that he was doing much good with 
it. Phil, however, coming in for 
his second time, took the same 
way as K. had. He silenced the 
Junkers’ rear-gunner and set the 


machine on fire. Both pilots saw 
it plunge into the waters of the 
fiord five miles away from the 


destroyer. You'll admit, I think, 
that three of those big four-engine 
machines in one day, without loss 
to ourselves, was pretty fair going. 

Next day there was quite a lot 
doing, and the story rather splits. 
Because towards noon word came 
in from our forces at a place some 
way south, called Bodo, that air- 
craft co-operation was badly 
wanted. The whole Squadron 
volunteered, but Baldy gave the 
job to Caesar. Caesar had been 
on another luckless patrol early 
that morning for about two hours, 
and he was fairly honing for action. 
To go with him he picked his butty, 
Jack, and the Fleet Air Arm pilot, 
Tony. Another hot trio. They 
set out together at 13.00 hours. 
Pll leave it at that for a moment, 
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and tell you about those three all 
in a heap later on. 

The Squadron must have done 
quite fifty sorties that day, the 
26th. About half-past ten in the 
morning Billy and a sergeant-pilot 
—nice young chap, also later to 
be commissioned, M.—went out 
together. They came on a Junkers 
88 bombing Skaanland. Skaan- 
land was one of the places where 
the Wing-commander was having 
an alternative landing-ground pre- 
pared. The Junkers 88 was bomb- 
ing at 10,000 feet. This machine 
is a much faster aircraft than the 
Gladiator, so Billy and the sergeant- 
pilot had to make simultaneous 
attacks on their quarry from above 
and astern, overhauling it by cut- 
ting across forced turns. This was 
a classic show. At their first onset 
the German machine caught fire. 
They broke the wing on the same 
side in the next attack, and in 
those that followed smashed the 
starboard wing entirely. This ship 
went down to the sea in flames. 

We were beginning to collect 
dividends from the policy that 
Baldy and the Wing-commander 
had lately been driving into us. 
Earlier on we had been rather 
inclined to separate just as it 
suited us, and to go hunting scalps 
on our own. The station C.O. and 
our Squadron-leader dropped on 
us for it. They said if we'd keep 
sections we’d get enemy planes. 
Four eyes, you know, can cover & 
wider sweep of horizon than can 
two—six eyes are even better. 
Some chaps are quicker to spot 4 
thing than others. And some, 
again, are surer than others in 
spotting what a distant thing is 
once it’s seen. Then, one has to 
get used to a new background 
before one can really distinguish 
what’s against it. All that, of 
course, adds on to the common- 
place that two or three to one— 
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even if that one’s picked out of 
four—in a balanced attack are surer 
of results than plane to plane. 

At three in the afternoon Phil 
and Bent. got on to a Dornier 17 
over the fiords south-west of Har- 
stadt. Both pilots went in with 
attacks on the beam. The Dornier 
scooted with Bent. streaking after 
it, until, some twenty miles south 
of Narvik, he lost it in the clouds 
over a nasty-looking valley. But 
it was a gone Dornier. It was later 
confirmed that it had crashed in 
the hills. ‘This chase had been left 
to Bent. because Phil had spotted 
a quartette of Dornier 17’s at 
20,000 feet, making a bombing 
run on Harstadt. He went after 
them and sailed in with a stern 
attack on number three of the 
formation. This attacked machine 
fell out of the formation, and the 
formation scattered. The attacked 
machine swung away south, rapidly 
losing height — Phil’s bird. It 
crashed well to the south of 
Harstadt. 


At the same time, and not far 
from where Phil and Bent. were 
in action, two of our Irishmen 


attacked five Heinkel 111’s. 
They had chivvied a like number 
of the same make of machine out 
of the area half an hour earlier, 
but had failed to bring them to 
action. One of these chaps, R., 
went in on number two of this 
new lot with a beam attack. The 
Jerry got him in the neck and 
chest. This enemy machine crashed 
near Harstadt. His partner, mean- 
time, had got the rear-gunner of 
number four with his first burst, 
and the machine went down into 
low cloud out of sight. It crashed 
near Bardu in the landing-ground 
valley. 

The next day, Monday the 27th, 
was full of incident—but not so 
much for what of the Squadron 
was operating from Bardu Foss. 


The sergeant-pilot, M., who got 
the Junkers 88 with Billy in that 
classic fight of the previous day, 
went after three Heinkel 111’s. 
He had been put on to them by 
the bursting of A.-A. fire between 
our field and Narvik. He sailed 
into one of them. Then he found 
that another Heinkel he hadn’t 
spotted was after him. He turned 
on it and made four successive 
attacks. At the third it went 
down, to be found later by the 
Norwegians a complete wreck. 

Later that day our Fleet Air 
Arm pilot, Tony, arrived back in 
Bardu Foss with blood all over 
his face from a bullet-grazed nose, 
and with a wounded shoulder. 
His machine was well shot-up, its 
windscreen coated, ailerons rocky, 
and so on. He had been chased 
practically all the two hundred 
miles from Bodo by a score of 
Junkers 87’s. He said he had 
been scared absolutely f—tless ! 
But a grand story was behind this 
solitary return, Jack and Caesar 
absent. 

The three had taken on the 
Bodo job just as they had been 
going down for a piece of sleep, 
but they buzzed off without it. 
On the way south they saw a 
couple of Heinkel 111’s making 
north about a mile away. The 
Jerries fired on them from this 
distance, a bit of a waste, but it 
was out of order at the moment 
to pursue. They got to Bodo 
without any more in the way of 
hindrance than that, and found 
a landing being just marked out 
on what proved pretty well to be 
a bog. Caesar said later that the 
landing was terrifying. It looked 
as if all three of them would go 
over on their noses. 

Presently the wheels of all three 
aircraft were well sunk, and a 
Heinkel came on the scene. Caesar 
told Tony to take off. Being half 
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out of fuel, Tony just managed to 
make it. Caesar and Jack had 
their machines refuelled from four- 
gallon cans, and Caesar reported 
to the Wing-commander in charge 
locally. Well, now—let’s have a 
look at Caesar’s own diary just 
here :— 

“He explained (the Wing- 
commander did) that the Army 
were retreating up a valley east 
of Bodo, and were being strafed 
by the Huns all day. Sounded too 
easy, so I took off just as another 
Heinkel 111 circled the aerodrome. 
God! What a take-off! Came 
unstuck about fifty yards from the 
end and just staggered over the 
trees. Jack followed and crashed. 
I thought the expedition was 
doomed to failure and that I had 
better do as much damage as I 
could before landing again, so told 
Tony to land over the blower, and 
set off towards the valley. 

“Saw some smoke rising, so 
investigated, and found a Heinkel 
111 at about 600 feet. Attacked 
it three times, and it turned south 
with smoke pouring from fuselage 
and engines. Broke off attack to 
engage a Junkers 52, which crashed 
in flames. Saw Heinkel 111 flying 
south, tried to intercept, and failed. 
Returned and attacked two Junkers 
52’s in formation. Number one 
went into clouds, number two 
crashed in flames after six people 
had baled out. 

“ Attacked Heinkel 111 and 
drove it south with smoke pouring 
from it. Ammunition finished, so 
returned to base. The troops were 
very cheered by the report, and I 
thought another patrol might pro- 
duce more fun. The Wing-com- 
mander didn’t like the idea of 
risking another take-off, but after 
a lot of persuasion he agreed to it. 
It was quite shattering, in spite of 
some wooden planks laid across the 
bad patches. 
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“This time the valley was 
deserted, and the only thing I could 
do was amuse the troops by doing 
some aerobatics. They all cheered 
and waved madly every time I went 
down low—I think they imagined 
that at last we had air control and 
their worries were over. Vain hope! 
Returned to base after two and a 
half hours. Everyone felt dead 
tired, so off we went to the R.A.F, 
billet—a grand little house with 
every modern luxury, including 
some beer. M. showed us his 
‘Poppet,’ as he called her—a 
sweet little Norwegian girl who 
did the cooking and waiting.” 

Well, now (commentated the 
narrator). That was Caesar all 
over. Getting up off a bog mended 
with logs and wire-netting, he 
brings down two Heinkel 111’s— 
machines quite as fast, if not 
faster, than his own, and more 
powerfully armed. He puts paid 
to a couple of Junkers 89’s, troop- 
carriers (they weren’t 52’s, as he 
wrote—he made a mistake). In- 
cidentally, though he doesn’t men- 
tion it, he disperses a formation 
of Junkers 88’s. Then he rather 
wonders at finding the valley 
deserted. He says the troops 
“* imagined that at last we had air 
control.” Well, how else did he 
find time to do aerobatics for the 
troops’ amusement ? The fact is, 
for the time being he and Tony 
did have air control. It just shows 
you—with a reasonable concentra- 
tion of machines, properly served 
on @ proper aerodrome, we would 
have been all over the Jerrics. 
Nobody likes to blow hot air, but 
as it was, we could always give 
them pepper, let them come at us 
four or five to one as they liked. 
But Caesar, of course, dished them 
out pure capsicum. 

Caesar had a confab with the 
Wing -commander, Bodo, that 
night. The Army was asking 
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for just another four hours of 
air patrol to cover an evacuation 
from Rognum. Something over 
2000 men had to be got off. It 
was agreed to cover the evacuation 
between midnight and 10.00 hours 
next day. There were only the two 
Gladiators available, remember— 
Jack’s had piled up too badly 
among the trees at the landing- 
groundend. They arranged it that 
Tony was to take off an hour before 
midnight, and Caesar was to follow 
at midnight itself. There would be 
an overlapping of half an hour in 
their patrols. Tony took off all 
right at the time fixed, and Caesar 
tried to get a bit of shut-eye. It 
was no good. He took a cold 
shower instead and went up at 
midnight. Let’s look at his diary 
again. 

“ At 24.00 hours,” he says, “ off 
again, and met Tony over the 
Salte valley ’’—that’s inland a bit 
from Bodo and under a peak over 
6000 feet high. “ It was a beautiful 
morning, but at Rognum the troops 
were blowing up ammunition and 
pushing off in large ‘ puffers,’ as the 
flat-bottomed boats were called. 
One had a feeling of impending 
disaster as the evacuation looked 
so vulnerable, and we were a puny 
force to protect it against any 
vigorous onslaught. Tony and I 
did some formation, and then he 
went off to refuel. I amused myself 
by shooting up the boats—and how 
those chaps waved. It did one 
good to see their pathetic con- 
fidence.” 

After two and a half hours 
Caesar went back to base, passing 
Jack on the way out. Bui this 
taking off and landing all morning 
was too risky on that gummy 
ground. One or both of the air- 
‘craft might be damaged, and be 
out of use when most urgently 
wanted. So it was agreed to stop 
the patrols. The evacuation was 
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pretty well over, anyhow. Tony 
came in, and our two chaps had 

breakfast, then went back to a 

machine to bask—in readiness— 

in the morning sun. It seems to 

have been beautifully peaceful, 

except for one undeveloped warn- 

ing which, as Caesar says, “‘ must 

have been a square-head recco 

machine.” 

“Suddenly ”"—this is Caesar 
again—‘ at 08.00 hours, the balloon 
went up. There were 110’s and 87’s 
all around us, and the 87’s started 
dive-bombing a jetty about 300 
yards from the aerodrome. Tony’s 
aircraft started at once, and I waved 
him off. Then, after trying mine 
for a bit longer, got yellow, and 
together with the fitter made a 
dive into a near-by barn. From 
there we watched the dive-bombing 
in terror until it seemed that they 
were not actually concentrating on 
the aerodrome. Got the Gladiator 
going, and shot off without helmet 
or waiting to do anything up. 
Circled the ’drome, climbing, and 
pinned an 87 at the bottom of its 
dive. It made off slowly over the 
sea, and just as I was turning away 
another 87 shot up past me, and its 
shots went through my windscreen, 
knocking me out for a little while. 
Came to, and was thanking my 
lucky stars, when I heard rat-tat 
behind me and felt my Glad. hit. 
Went into a right-hand turn and 
dive, but could not get it out. Had 
given up hope at 200 feet, when she 
centralised, and I gave her a burst 
of engine to clear some large rocks. 
Further rat-tats behind me, so gave 
up hope and decided to get down. 
Held off, then crashed.” 

What Caesar doesn’t mention 
is that the rear-gunner of the 
Junkers 87 that pulled up in front 
of him, after he had sent the other 
down, wounded him in the head 
and a knee. He and Tony that 
morning took on a concentration 
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of from ten to fourteen Messer- 
schmidt 110’s and Junkers 87’s— 
and between them shot down two. 
Caesar pulled off his crash landing 
with those two wounds and with 
his aileron controls locked. We 
got him into Bardu hospital, but 
that was bombed, and he was 
shifted to Harstadt. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. Poor old Caesar, he was 
later killed in action. 

Tony, as I’ve said, was chivvied 
back to Bardu in a machine that 
was next to finished, he_ himself 
with a grazed nose and a punctured 
shoulder. 

Between them, they had made 
possible the evacuation of some 
2000 men. 


Maybe the Germans were too 
busy down at Bodo that day to 
bother us much in the Narvik 
area. The Heinkel 111’s were 
using that margin of speed to bolt 
rather than mix it with us. About 
seven-thirty in the morning, Billy 
went after one that was attacking 
a cruiser in Ofot Fiord, west of 
Narvik, It skedaddled, and he 
had to give it chase, opening fire 
astern at 500 yards. Five or six 
bursts saw the Heinkel into a 
shallow dive, with black smoke 
from its fuselage trailing several 
hundred yards behind. Billy had 
been on standing patrol for some 
time and could not follow this 
machine for lack of gas, but it was 
seen on fire over hostile territory 
and it was credited to him as a 
win. One of our sergeant-pilots 
got in some bursts at another 
Heinkel 111 in the evening, but 
it wouldn’t play ball and hared 
off south. 

It was at eleven o’clock the 
following day that the air-raid I’ve 
told you of was made on the Bardu 
Foss field. It was made by three 
Heinkel 111’s in a single run. The 
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right-hand plane scored that direct 
hit on the sleeping-quarters, but 
the other two dropped their salvog 
well to the east of the field, doing 
no damage. The sergeant-pilot I 
mentioned a moment ago took off 
at sight of the raiders, and caught 
up with one of them at 15,000 feet 
over Narvik. M. opened fire, 
giving two bursts of three seconds 
apiece. At closer range he gave 
it another of from ten to fifteen 
seconds. Pieces of metal began 
to fall from the enemy’s port 
engine, and fragments from the 
fuselage. But just then the 
sergeant-pilot’s engine began to 
give trouble, and he had to dis- 
engage and come back to the 
ground. But this was his Heinkel 
all right. It crashed south of 
Narvik. 

For the next four days the 
weather was so bad that flying 
was almost as impossible as it was 
useless, as regards getting to grips 
with the enemy. The chance was 
taken to give the pilots a rest and 
to repair the aircraft. These had 
been reduced in number to under 
a dozen. And, of course, they 
hadn’t come out of all that fighting 
without a rip and a hole or two. 
The maintenance flight-sergeant 
was beginning to wonder if his 
supply of fabric would hold out, 
and he was carefully saving it by 
patching each individual hole in 
@ group instead of covering them 
with one big piece. With the 
result, because the dope on the 
fabric was red, that some of the 
Glads. looked as if they’d taken 
some skin disease of a ghastly kind. 

We went in for a touch of ground- 
strafing in one calmish interval 
during these off-days. Lew dis 
tinguished himself in a successful 
attack on a convoy of half a dozen 
or so German lorries in convoy 
north of Beis Fiord. The Jerries 
had to abandon two of their trucks, 
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and there were a lot of casualties. 
Then Lew had a turn at some 
Jerry troops that were getting into 
a fishing-ketch on the same fiord. 
In twenty-two raids altogether, 
Billy, Eadie, Mac, and Laurel did 
effective strafes on motor-cars, 
railway stations, troops, and pill- 
boxes. They also shot up what 
was later identified as Hun head- 
quarters at—appropriately—Hun- 
dalen. At Bjornfjell a small Q.F. 
cannon got in a smack at Laurel, 
damaging his aircraft rather badly, 
but " got back to the base all 





“ the 2nd of June we became 
really busy again, with well over 
fifty sorties and a standing patrol 
about the Narvik area. Two en- 
gagements, or rather two series of 
engagements, somewhat stick out. 

The first opened at about one 
o'clock in the afternoon. Billy and 
K., the sergeant-pilot later to get 
the Distinguished Flying Medal, 
ran into a dozen to fifteen mixed 
enemy machines. This was at 
4000 feet, south of Narvik. They 
went into a simultaneous attack 
on the hindmost plane of a forma- 
tion of four Heinkel 111’s. The 
strafe was almost at once successful. 
It caught fire and went down. 

Our two fellows went after the 
next H.A. of the formation. This 
aircraft, too, caught fire, and it 
was last seen going into an almost 
vertical dive. They made seven 
more attacks on the two remaining 
Heinkels, and saw one of them go 
into a dive with its air-screws 
idling. The fourth got away. 

Next minute, almost, these two 
pilots spotted half a dozen or more 
Dornier 17’s coming up from the 
south. They laid their ears back 
to get in among them, but the 
Dorniers jettisoned their bombs 
and incontinently fled. 

Still a little later, two Junkers 
87's came into view. Our boys 
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picked on one of them to attack 
as they had the Heinkels. They 
opened fire, and the Junkers caught 
fire, and went down to crash 
among the mountains. Falling 
away from this, at 3000 feet, 
Sergeant-pilot K. found another 
Junkers 87 in his sights, and let 
it have a burst. The machine 
disappeared in cloud, but it cer- 
tainly was badly hit. Incidentally, 
K., in this engagement, came across 
one of the curious facts one some- 
times runs into in a fight—he said 
that the fire of the enemy rear guns 
sounded many times louder than 
the blast of his own Brownings. 
K. also maintained that the German 
shooting was generally very in- 
accurate. 

But—oh, yes—Billy! Billy, 
meantime, had found another 
Heinkel 111 to tackle. He got in 
a burst, and the machine dived at 
beyond the vertical under him, so 
that he couldn’t follow. But he 
may ‘have got it. 

A point about this string of en- 
gagements is that, except for the 
Junkers 87’s which were coming 
back from bombing, all these hostile 
aircraft jettisoned their bombs on 
being tackled. Billy and K. were 
credited with three Heinkel 111’s 
and a Junkers 87 certain. All 
these dropped and crashed by the 
Beis Fiord. 

The engagements finished with 
our chaps exhausting their ammuni- 
tion. They saw a Dornier 17 
coming up from the south as they 
made for the base, but this machine 
at sight of them dropped its eggs 
and turned tail. 

It was about two hours later 
that the second notable run of 
engagements of the afternoon 
began. Lew and Wilk. were the 
heroes of it, and I’m not at all 
sure that Lew in his part of it 
didn’t put up a slightly grander 
show than even Caesar’s at Bodo 
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—though it isn’t quite jannock to 
make comparisons. 

These two chaps were on patrol 
along the Swedish border inside 
Norway when they met up with a 
couple of Junkers 88's, a pretty 
good and powerful job of aircraft 
production. Our boys launched a 
simultaneous attack on a picked 
machine of the couple. The 
Junkers drew off towards Sweden, 
Lew following. He let it have 
another burst from astern. The 
Junkers then avoided action by 
dodging into cloud. Coming out 
of this rather unsatisfactory barney, 
Lew missed his partner. And poor 
old Wilk. was never seen again. 
Conjecture was that he’d been shot 
down in that first attack. Lew 
thought Wilk. might have crashed 
in Swedish territory. He wasn’t 
sure, himself, that chasing after 
the Junkers hadn’t taken him over 
the border—Norway’s rather a bit 
of a neck, you see, by Narvik—so 
he turned west. Pronto presently 
he came on another Junkers 88 
flying at about 500 feet. He went 
for it. The Junkers went into a 
vertical dive among low cloud, 
seemingly out of control. Lew 
followed it—and found himself 
running bang into a mountain-side 
that was wreathed in mist. It was 
hands and feet inside a pared-off 
second for a miraculous bit of 
manceuvring, but he pulled it off 
by the thickness of a hair. 

He headed west again, and saw 
several hostile aircraft circling low 
in line astern over Bjornfjell. 
Diving, he got into a Heinkel 111. 
One burst was enough. The 
Heinkel pulled up and stalled to 
the ground. Then almost right 
away Lew found himself laid into 
by a Junkers 88 and three more 
Heinkels from above and head-on. 
The Junkers was firing cannon- 
shell. Lew got in a burst at a 
but had to fall into 
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evasive manceuvring to get at 
another Heinkel which was after 
him with cannon-shell. He got in 
@ burst at it from below as it tried 
to disengage. It went out of his 
view in an uncontrolled dive to 
the hard. By this time, however, 
Lew was a terrier against a wolf- 
pack. Two Junkers 88’s and six 
Heinkel 111’s were about him in 
a circle, battering at him with 
cannon-shell from head-on. With 
his oil-tank pierced and blackening 
his windscreen, and with a flying- 
wire broken, he had to dive to 
avoid a head-on collision with an 
enemy aircraft. But as he went 
he got on the stern of a Heinkel 
and gave it a four seconds’ burst. 
This machine staggered, and fell 
into a shallow dive to the east 
with both air-screws merely rock- 
ing. Lew was now decidedly up 
against it. He had next to no 
ammunition and his fuel was 
almost done. The enemy forces 
were too thick about him for profit- 
able fighting. So he went down 
into evasive flight, shook off pursuit 
by his dodging, and made his base. 
But he left the wreckage of three 
Heinkels along the Swedish border. 
Three certain, that is. There was 
most probably a fourth machine 
to his credit down farther away. 

There was bad weather for the 
next few days, the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th June. Another fighter squadron 
had arrived on the station, and it 
put up the few patrols that were 
made during this spell. Baldy’s 
pilots rested, and maintenance 
work—hbadly needed, I assure you 
—was carried out. On the 6th we 
were back to work again, flying 8 
lot. But we never got near enough 
to any enemy plane to attack. 
They bolted at sight of us. 

On the 7th—well, all I shall tell 
you about action on the 7th is that 
between ourselves and the fresh 
squadron at. Bardu Foss were 
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divided three confirmed and two 
unconfirmed victories. Our use- 
fulness in Norway was over. It 
was time for us to go. 

With the way matters were 
shaping in France, there was little 
chance of reinforcements for land 
or air being sent out for a long time 
—if ever. There might be a Battle 
of Britain at any moment, and 
every musterable man-jack was 
needed where the big forces were 
numbering off. The only way to 
restore Norway was to keep our 
own shores inviolate until Britain 
gathered her strength for smashing 
the Nazis. We couldn’t afford 
to fritter away planes and men 
and ships out on a too-extended 
flank. 

But it would have been difficult, 
of course, to persuade the Nor- 
wegians, ordinarily speaking, of 
that. These poor folks forgot, if 
they ever understood, that the 
battle for Norway had been lost 
before they turned to Britain for 
help. As for us, the R.A.F., they 
were asking that from makeshift 
stations, supplied overlaborious and 
faulty lines of communication, we 
should match ourselves against the 
greatly out-numbering Luftwaffe 
—which was operating from bases 
decently equipped (although our 
bombers and the Fleet Air Arm 
were doing their stoutest to reduce 
that advantage), and big enough 
for twenty times the concentration 
of planes that we could make. With 
two squadrons at Bardu Foss, we 
had come to saturation point. No 
more planes could have been 
handled there. They simply would 
have been in one another’s way. 
And good beyond question, even 
miraculous though the work of 
the ‘Harbour-master’ had been, 
without many months of intensive 
preparation, that really was no 
country for fighters to operate from. 
Because a fighter aircraft is a strong 
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yet delicate instrument of pre- 
cision. There is a limit to the mis- 
handling it will stand up to and 
remain at its top fighting efficiency. 
No roughish horse-doctoring will 
keep it in repair for long. And if it 
isn’t up to its topmost efficiency, 
the burden falls too heavily on the 
pilot; for he must make a dis- 
tracting effort to replace that easy 
co-ordination between man and 
machine that then is lost. But, 
as I say, it would have been diffi- 
cult to make the Norwegians see 
all that. Against their too likely 
anger at what they would see only 
as a desertion, we had practically 
to sneak away. And that, con- 
sidering the high spots we had 
touched in fighting for them, 
was not a very handsome sort 
of exit. 

The station commander did not 
tell us we were going until the 
planes were lined up to take off. 
Only ten of our Gladiators were 
left, and these had almost nothing 
of their original wings or fuselages 
on them. They were put together 
with parts of others that had been 
taken out of action. 

Batch by batch the ground troops 
and the pilots without planes went 
off in trucks, to board ‘ puffers’ 
and be carried out to a convoy of 
sea-going ships. Some of us be- 
lieved we were being moved to a 
secret aerodrome much farther 
north in the Arctic Circle. What 
stores we could not take were 
destroyed. 

So Baldy’s devoted Squadron— 
and though a member of it I don’t 
shrink from using the old-fashioned 
edjective in all its meanings—was 
dispersed. The last thing I saw of 
our Squadron-leader was comic, 
and I don’t think he would mind 
a bit. The Wing-commander, in 
order to preserve the secret of the 
evacuation, had got all our kits 
packed on the quiet, and as quietly 
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sent on forward. I believe he had 
even packed some of the kits with 
his own hands. Because, you see, 
the pilots who were to fly the 
remaining Gladiators out to the 
aircraft-carrier couldn’t take their 
kits with them. And packing 
Baldy’s the C.O. had left our 
Squadron-leader only the clothes 
he stood up in. It happened that 
the seat of Baldy’s trousers had 
worn very thin. It happened, too, 
that Baldy, bending, strained the 
seat just that once too often. So 
that the last some of us saw of our 
Baldy, D.S.0., was with a really 
remarkable length of shirt-tail 
hanging down behind him. And— 
bless his memory !—it was exactly 
like him not to give a damn 
about it. Sterling little bloke 


that he was, he found more to 
think about than dignity. He had 
his work to do. 

Led by a Swordfish, our ten 
Gladiators, with those remaining 
of the other squadron, began to 


take off for the aircraft-carrier at 
quarter to midnight on the 7th 
June, the sections following each 
other at half-hourly intervals. 
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All the aircraft made successful 

The aircraft-carrier was H.M.S. 
Glorious. A very few hours later 
she was sunk in action with two 
German cruisers of the von Hipper 
class. With her went all but two 
of our pilots aboard her. Our 
Baldy went with her. 


So Baldy’s Squadron was dis- 
persed —from Norway. It re- 
formed again about the nucleus of 
survivors. Its victories under those 
arduous conditions—fourteen con- 
firmed and fifteen unconfirmed at 
Lesjeskogen, twenty-six confirmed 
and five unconfirmed at Bardu Foss 
—are remembered. The Squadron 
remembers too, as against that, 
that only three times—and in one 
of these the pilot, Craigie, took 
his opponent with him—vwere its 
machines definitely crashed through 
enemy action in their own element. 
This young Squadron, hitherto un- 
tried, came out of those Norwegian 
ventures with something much more 
treasurable than its medals— 
though it had its share of those. 
It came out with a tradition. 








GOOD-BYE, PROVENCE ! 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUE, 


THe day of my departure 
dawned. ... 

I had to drive, first, to Nice to 
collect my passport and visa and 
my permit to leave the country, 
and also to pick up an old English 
officer who, having been ill in 
England, had been ordered to 
winter in the sun. He was lord 
of an island in the West Indies, 
and had intended to travel there, 
but, owing to the war, his passage 
had been cancelled, and he was 
marooned in Nice. 

He had been a great comfort 
during those last miserable months ; 
for he had somehow sensed my 
loneliness, and, despite his four- 
score years, he made nothing of 
leaping upon a motor-bus and 
coming to spend a day with me. 
Even when he moved to Monte 
Carlo he was undeterred by that 
long journey, and often I would 
see His Hugeness striding through 
the olive groves towards little 
Fort Escu. I loved to make him 
laugh; to see that great Roman 
head thrown back and to hear 
the reverberating Ha! ha! roar 
through my house. During that 
time I was like a storm-tossed 
ship. His Hugeness supplied keel, 
ballast, and rudder, and, best of 
all, he kept the flag flying at the 
masthead: a British Union Jack. 
Later he was to blow wind into 
sagging sails to bear that ship 
safely into an English port, and 
to see that she arrived, after so 
difficult a passage, with sails 
trimly set and the flag still 
flying. 

His military experience taught 
him to be apprehensive of what 
might happen in France, but, being 


convinced that I ought to go 
home, instead of hastening thither 
himself he remained to urge me 
to make instant arrangements for 
departure with him. ‘I will wait 
for you until 25th May,” he re- 
peated to me constantly. 

“Why 25th May ?” I asked. 

“I think that should be the 
latest date for our departure,” he 
insisted, never giving his reason. 
He has since confessed that he had 
no reason, only instinct; for, at 
that time, nobody in the South of 
France believed that Italy would 
come into the war. 

And now, the decision made for 
me and all difficulties cleared 
away, as I have already told, here 
I was with my Dominie - pup 
held close in my arms sitting 
beside our faithful chauffeur, Jean, 
whose hired car had been at 
our service for so many years and 
who was the good friend of us 
all, driving to Nice to pick up 
His Hugeness. 

We bumped away down the 
stony approach to my little Fort, 
past my little signpost, now 
knocked drunkenly on one side by 
an army lorry, and the old farm- 
house where lived Monsieur and 
Madame Pagani who had sold me 
the picturesque ruin which was 
now Fort Escu (‘ Sunset House ’) ; 
narrowly avoided slaying their 
ugly goat which jumped (attached 
to chain) across our path, and so 
(the goat having been led by Jean 
back to his tethering-post) on, 
and up, and out on to the Route 
Nationale leading to Nice. 

Not once did I look back. I 
should have seen nothing if I had. 
Jean was wonderful. He never 











spoke or looked at me until, at 
last, I could speak to him, and, 
by that time, Dominie had saved 
my face by licking it dry. I 
could not have had two more 
sympathetic and understanding 
companions, and, forty minutes 
later, I had a third when His 
Hugeness, wearing a spick-and-span 
travelling suit of light grey and a 
triumphant grin, levered his great 
body into the car. 

Because of his bulk and the 
length of his legs, I ordained that 
he should pack himself with a 
very odd assortment of hand- 
luggage into the back of the car 
while I continued to sit next to 
Jean. 

We drove first to the Gendar- 
merie, where I was to pick up my 
Permis de Voyager, and, giving 
Dominie to His Hugeness, I 
laboured up the interminable stone 
stairs, almost having to fight my 
way through the mob of refugees 
and would-be travellers which 
crowded every floor. But, thanks 
to the wonderful laisser passer 
given to me and to Mademoiselle 
in recognition of our work for the 
French Army, I found all my 
papers ready and waiting for me 
in the hands of courteous, smiling 
French officials. ‘They had also 
given me a permit to return to 
France, because, they said, it was 
inconceivable that I should not 
come back. 

My English lawyer and his wife 
in Nice had made out for me a 
route to the coast by devious 
little-known byways. They had 
followed it themselves one summer 
when on holiday. 

“Tf you follow this route you 
are much less likely to get held 
up for papers and formalities. 
Speed is very necessary if you are 
to get out of France now. Calais 
has gone—Boulogne has gone— 
probably le Havre and Cherbourg 
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will be closed by the time you get 
to the coast. I should make for 
Brittany and try St Nazaire,” 
advised my man of law. “ You 
will find the main roads choked 
with refugees from Belgium and 
Northern France.” 

The first two hours of that 
journey had to be borne somehow. 

“Jean,” I burst out suddenly 
to the silent man by my side, 
nursing the engine of his great 
car as we climbed the Esterels, 
“have you ever felt so much 
inside that it became a physical 
pain?” A queer question to 
ask a chauffeur, but Jean—was 
Jean—and a Frenchman. He 
shot a swift glance of his blue 
eyes, and his dark saturnine face 
was suddenly illumined with a 
wonderful smile of sympathy and 
understanding— 

** Mais oui, Madame,” he an- 
swered simply. 

“It will be better, Jean,” I 
said, speaking of course in French, 
“when we reach strange country.” 

He pressed the accelerator, and 
the car rushed ahead, past the 
familiar turning to St Tropez, and 
then turned inland. Loved land- 
marks were left behind. 

Our road was very beautiful, 
winding through woods and cross- 
ing great rivers. Tiring, though, 
for Jean as driver. I made Dominie 
the excuse for several halts when 
I wandered with him awhile in 
cool copses and we both bathed 
our faces in water springing from 
the crevices of fern-clad rocks, 
while Jean and His Hugeness 
soaked their handkerchiefs to mop 
hot faces, then smoked cigarettes 
by the side of the car. 

Very early on our journey we 
began to meet Belgian refugees 
rushing southwards, their cars 
stacked with luggage of every 
description. I remarked to Jean 
that every car had a mattress on 
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its roof, and that these people 
were prudent to carry their sleep- 
ing accommodation with them, 
since they might find none in 
hotels and inns. Jean smiled 
grimly as he told me that the 
mattresses were placed as some 
little protection against the 
machine- gunning of pursuing 
German aeroplanes, 

Soon the occasional Belgian 
cars passed us more frequently, 
until at last they followed one 
another so quickly that they 
formed one long procession. If so 
many Belgians had sought and 
found our tortuous route leading 
to the Midi, what must the con- 
ditions of the main roads be like 
today ? Lblessedmy lawyer. Jean 
was obliged to use his klaxon at 
every bend of the road. 

Refreshed by short intervals of 
rest, Jean always made up for 
lost time by speeding ahead after- 
wards. As we were the only car 
going north this was possible. 
We grew accustomed to the 
astonished stare of peasants, loiter- 
ing outside their cottages to watc 
the stream of Belgian cars rushing 
south. Who could these madmen 
be going north —into hell? As 
we were racing along I was sud- 
denly startled by a flying object 
which whizzed past the window 
and fell with a thud on the road. 
As it did not explode it could not 
be a bomb. There was a stifled 
execration from Jean as he applied 
his brakes, and we slid to a stand- 
still in a cloud of dust. 

“ What has happened ?” I asked. 

“Le bagage!” moaned Jean. 
“J avais raison. Ah! mon Dieu!” 

It was indeed our luggage—a 
duffle bag of mine and a suitcase 
of H.H. had slipped their moorings 
on the roof and now lay in a ditch 
—luckily a dry ditch, and unburst. 
But Jean turned piteous eyes on me 
and whispered the tragic news that 
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the second suitcase of Monsieur le 
Commandant was nowhere to be 
seen. It must have slipped off 
the back of the roof, and—where 
was it now? What hope of ever 
retrieving it when literally thou- 
sands of Belgian cars, filled with 
refugees who would be so thankful 
for such a find, had passed us all 
day long ? 

H.H. bore the blow with forti- 
tude, although (of course) it was 
the suitcase containing his shirts 
and collars, and, most tragic 
of all, his decorations—all his 
miniature medals—a long line of 
them. 

Jean had parked the car at the 
side of the road and locked it up, 
so we all turned back on foot, 
retracing our steps and searching 
the ditches and hedges on either 
side of the road—in vain. 

I persuaded H.H. to let Jean 
drive us back to the last village 
we had passed, and there to leave 
all details of his loss and his 
destination with the Mayor. H.H. 
thought it was but a waste of 
time—and we had no time to 
waste—but he yielded to entreaty 
and did as we suggested. He 
spent a hot and weary half-hour 
in the crowded parlour of the 
Mayor’s private house, where the 
poor man was struggling with the 
awful problem of how, and where, 
to house and feed some hundreds of 
poor Belgian refugees with whom 
his house and the entire village 
were packed. He was polite if, 
excusably, distrait. No suitcase 
had been brought to him as yet, 
but if one were he would send 
it on to the next town. HLH. 
emerged shaking his head sorrow- 
fully, and, with a little grimace of 
resignation, heaved himself into 
the car. 

Until now we had had no 
difficulty in securing three good 
rooms in the best hotel at the end 
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of our long and tiring days, but 
we were approaching a zone which 
would certainly be crowded with 
refugees, both rich and poor. It 
was very doubtful if we should 
find a lodging in the next town, 
Villefranche (on the border of the 
provinces of Tarn and Lot), still 
many kilometres away; and the 
misfortune of the suitcase had 
delayed us until dusk was falling. 
It was nearly dark when we 
arrived there, to find it packed 
with people, and cars parked in 
every available space. Feeling 
fairly certain of the reply we 
should get everywhere, we never- 
theless inquired for rooms in one 
or two hotels. As we had ex- 
pected, the answer was always the 
same, not a vacant room to be had 
in the town. Jean looked grey 
with fatigue ; he had had a tiring 
and twisty drive in the heat during 
many hours, and the disaster of 
the luggage had finished him. It 
would be sheer cruelty to suggest 
that we adventure farther, and 
probably we should find the same 
congestion everywhere. I decided 
to play the first of my two trump 
ecards, held hitherto in reserve. I 
would seek out the head of the 
Gendarmerie, show him my mem- 
bership card of the Amicale de la 
Police of the Alpes Maritimes to 
which I had belonged since my 
husband and I first came to live 
in Provence in 1931, and enlist 
his aid. Accordingly I asked 
Jean to drive to the little Place, 
@ lovely Square surrounded by 
ancient tiled houses with crazy 
gables and quaint little turrets 
silhouetted against the after-glow in 
the evening sky. It was filled with 
cars and carts and noisy gesticu- 
lating Belgians, who, having failed 
to find sleeping accommodation in 
the town, were discussing the 
idea of taking their mattresses 
from the roofs of their cars and 
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stretching them out upon the 


‘pavement. 


Standing before the door of 
the Gendarmerie a group of 
policemen were talking together, 
I addressed a striped one, and, 
after producing my Amicale card, 
asked for his advice and help, 
He made a gesture which en- 
circled the already overcrowded 
Square, then shrugged his shoul- 
ders, saying, “Je regrette, Madame, 
Il-n’y-a absolument rien.” 

I refused to believe that there 
was absolutely nothing left by 
way of sleeping accommodation 
in the town, and I pointed upwards 
to a delicious little turreted 
tower in a corner and told the 
police that I should love to sleep 
up there. They laughed and 
told me that it had long been 
abandoned as an habitation—it 
had no windows, no furniture, no 
bedding. 

** But I have here blankets and 
cushions, my camp equipment,” I 
assured them. “At least we 
should have a roof over our heads 
—privacy, and, surely, a glorious 
view in the morning.” 

The idea seemed to tickle them 
enormously, but it did more: it 
suggested another to the Ser- 
geant. If Madame really meant 
what she said and could be content 
with lodging as humble as that, 
he thought perhaps that he might 
be able to find some simple shelter 
for us all, less primitive than the 
tourelle. He strode off and van- 
ished down one of the many side- 
streets, leaving us in conversation 
with his subordinates. 

Suddenly a telephone bell shrilled 
from somewhere inside the building, 
and after a few moments the head 
of a gendarme poked out of an 
upper window. 

“Has any gentleman here lost 
@ suitcase ?” he bawled in French. 
“The Mayor of X. is on the 
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telephone and he tells me...” 
He was interrupted by a joyful 
roar from H.H., and there followed 
an indescribably animated and 
noisy duologue, the gendarme yelling 
particulars of the name, address, 
and labels upon the suitcase, and 
H.H. bellowing assurances that it 
was his and proofs of ownership. 
Then the head at the upper window 
vanished inside while its owner 
made arrangements with the Mayor 
of X. for the transfer of the errant 
suitcase to Villefranche, and H.H. 
wheeled upon me with the most 
ecstatic grin I ever saw. We all 
smiled, and then our Sergeant of 
Police reappeared, smiling broadly 
too, to inform us that he had 
found lodging for us with a friend 
who kept a small eating-place. 
“Tres trés simple,” he apologised ; 
but at least it was clean and its 
owners braves gens. There was a 
fairly large room containing two 
good beds for Monsieur and 
Madame, and there was an alcove 
in the landing passage—it had no 
window but it had a door, and a 
mattress could be put there for 
the chauffeur. 

My smile froze as he spoke, and 
his eyes expressed hurt surprise 
when the rapturous exclamations 
he had expected from me were 
never uttered. I thanked him 
very warmly for all his trouble, 
but insisted that we must have 
three bedrooms. He was beginning 
to protest when I drew him aside, 
and quickly explained in an under- 
tone that the gentleman travelling 
with us was not my husband. 
Therefore we must have three 
bedrooms: one for me, one for 
Monsieur le Commandant, and one 
for the chauffeur. The Sergeant 
shrugged his shoulders, looked at 
me with a gentle reproving smile, 
and murmured: ‘‘ Madame/ Ii 
ne faut pas étre trop exigeante en 
temps de guerre.” 


I solved the problem by sug- 
gesting to H.H. that he should 
share the big room with Jean, who, 
having done all the work that 
day, had need of a good night’s 
rest in a comfortable bed; while 
Dominie and I shared the ‘ alcove’ 
on the landing—which proved to 
be nothing more than a spacious 
cupboard. H.H. never saw it or 
he would have made a scene, and 
poor Jean was in an agony to 
think of Madame sleeping on a 
straw mattress in that black hole. 
But I blessed that kind gendarme, 
and, if he had known the sequel 
to his intervention, I do not think 
he could any longer have scolded 
me for being exigeante ; he would 
only have thought me completely 
mad to prefer a straw mattress 
in a cupboard to a comfortable 
bed. 
The next day was one of delays 
and exasperation. We had reached 
a difficult stage of our journey, 
and to get to St Nazaire, the port 
for which we were making, we 
must necessarily travel for a time 
along main roads and pass through 
important towns now congested 
with Belgians. Here the car 
must crawl in first or second gear, 
with Jean hooting warnings every 
few moments until the nerves of 
all of us, especially those of 
Dominie, were frayed. 

I have not spoken of the time 
we lost in making inquiries in 
every town we visited and in 
telephoning to various officials in 
towns ahead of us, always trying 
to find out which ports were still 
open to English ships and never 
receiving any satisfactory infor- 
mation. But always we had been 
advised to make for St Nazaire, 
and we were nosing our way 
thither. 

Tulle—Limoges—Poitiers, and 
here the press of people was so 
great that it was hardly possible 
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to enter the town. Progress had 
become increasingly painful as 
we travelled northward, meeting, 
now, the tragic host of Belgian 
poor fleeing on foot. Already 
the kind French were adopting 
these refugees, and in every 
village we met fussy, cheerful 
French officials shepherding crowds 
of them to the Mairie, where 
accommodation would be allotted 
and food given to them. Every 
village street was double-lined 
with stationary cars of every 
description, many of them making 
their last halt, for the petrol 
pumps were dry. 

In Poitiers the confusion was 
was indescribable. We were told 
that the Belgian Government had 
just arrived and had taken up 
their quarters in the hotel where 
H.H. had hoped to have luncheon. 
From Poitiers they would continue 
to administer Belgian affairs and 
prosecute the conduct of the war. 
News of their arrival had flown 
around the neighbourhood, and 
Belgians, civilians and soldiers, 
thenceforth all directed their cars 
and footsteps towards Poitiers, 
certain that where their Govern- 
ment was, there also would be 
their King. 

Jean was completely bewildered. 
So great was the throng of people 
in the streets and the congestion 
of traffic that he could only go 
with the stream. Chance gave 
him at last an opportunity to 
turn into a side-street which led 
down to the main railway station, 
but here confusion was worse 
confounded; for a train had 
just come in and was belching 
forth Belgians in hundreds. These 
streamed forth from the station 
yard and fought their way into 
the already crowded Square. A 
Belgian policeman had been put 
on as an ‘extra’ to regulate the 
traffic at this point. 
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Jean gradually edged his car in 
the direction of the white tip 
hat worn by the Belgian police, 
conspicuous above the surging 
mass of human beings. When we 
had approached within shouting 
distance Jean asked him the way 
to Mirebeau. The policeman gave 
him one frenzied look, threw his 
arms heavenward in a despairing 
gesture, and cried almost tearfully ; 
** Monsieur je suis ici il-y-a diz 
minutes |” 

How could he be expected to 
direct anyone, anywhere, when he 
had himself only arrived in Poitiers 
ten minutes ago ? So we found our 
own way out of Poitiers. 

To our great surprise, we dis- 
covered a humble hotel in Mirebeau 
with three empty bedrooms, small 
but clean, floored with well- 
scrubbed boards ; a tin wash-stand, 
a chair, and a bed formed the 
furnishing of each. In ours, 
Dominie and I slept the sleep of 
the totally exhausted. 

We were awakened by shouting 
voices in the street next morning. 
I peered out of the window and 
saw a crowd of gesticulating men 
engaged in violent altercation, 
which looked as though it might 
end in a free fight, fists clenched, 
purple faces thrust forward, and 
all the rest of it. An unusual 
scene for France in the early 
morning when citizens are usually 
lapping up sopped bread soaked 
in bowls of café-au-lait and reading 
their morning papers in amity. 
What could so have disturbed 
them? I was soon to learn. 
When Dominie towed me danger- 
ously down the staircase I found 
H.H. seated by an iron table on 
the terrace outside, glowering 
gloomily at space. When he 
became aware of our presence he 
rose heavily to his feet. 

“Leopold has let us down,” he 
whispered hoarsely. 
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“ Leopold ?” I echoed stupidly, 
still only half-awake. 

“Leopold of Belgium. The 
Belgian Prime Minister has an- 
nounced it this morning. God 
only knows what will happen now. 
Our army is fairly trapped.” 

We stared at each other silently. 

“TI won’t believe it,” I said at 
length. 

“It is all too true,” groaned 
HH. “The Belgian Prime Min- 
ister announced it on the wireless 
—and then ! Didn’t you hear 
the row going on down here ? 
Belgians who, like you, refused 
to believe it, and Frenchmen 
frantic because, through Belgian 
treachery, their relatives who have 
gone north to help Belgium will 
now, together with the English, 
be trapped and almost certainly 
cut to pieces by the Germans. 
One young Belgian cried out: 
‘Vwe le Roi/’ Frenchmen set 
upon him—and the police didn’t 
intervene. ... Are you packed 
up? We had better get on at 
once. I very much doubt if we 
can get out of France now. Every 
available boat will be needed to 
get our men off—ir they can get 
to the coast. Good God, what a 
mess |” 

“Tf you will find Jean and tell 
him to get the luggage down, I 
will just take Dominie for a run 
and then we’ll start,” I said 
quietly. 

A grave-faced Jean was already 
seated before the wheel when 
Dominie and I completed our 
tour of the Square. Our personal 
predicament mattered not at all 
compared to that of our soldiers ; 
but how glad I was now that I had 
hired a car and secured Jean’s 
personal service. If all the ports 
were closed to us, we could, at 
worst, return with him to the Midi, 
there to remain for the duration 
of the war—which might last all 
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our lives. I bundled a protesting 
Dominie into the back of the car 
with his Big Protector, and climbed 
in myself beside Jean. 

“* Il faut aller vite, Jean,” I said 
to him. 

“Je crois bien, Madame,” he 
answered grimly. 

And after that we did go, very 
quickly. 

Living in the Midi, I had not 
believed that anything lovelier 
could exist in France. Yet, as we 
left all this behind and wound our 
way westward, I was amazed by 
the beauty and the infinite variety 
of this country I was leaving. 

I remember St Naziare as the 
emptiest place I have ever seen. 
The grey misty sea was completely 
empty of ships; the wide endless 
promenade above it was equally 
empty of people. Not even a dog 
was in sight. After fighting one’s 
way through the noisy overcrowded 
streets of inland towns this still- 
ness was startling, and the loneli- 
ness of it almost uncanny. 

We wanted to find the port 
officials, but there was nobody of 
whom to inquire. We told Jean 
to drive slowly before the endless 
row of buildings facing the shrouded 
sea. Depression clouded my spirit 
as we passed these dreary houses 
in review, tall and pale, like 
spectres, with sad blank windows 
like mourning eyes staring out over 
that empty sea. 

The sea could not have been 
emptier, not even a little fishing- 
boat in sight. And, slowly, I 
realised the cause of my depres- 
sion. Had English boats still been 
visiting this port the town would 
have been packed with refugees. 
I looked over my shoulder at 
H.H., who was regarding the 
passing brass plates and painted 
boards on the gates and doors of 
those houses with eyes heavy with 
gloom ; all were dead, and empty. 
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A shout from H.H. stopped the 
car. He had found what he sought, 
and I saw his huge frame disappear 
through a doorway. He reap- 
peared after a few moments and 
beckoned to me. He had dis- 
covered a Naval Commander inside 
the building. When asked about 
our chances’ of an English boat, 
the Commander shook his head. 
“ Nothing is going out or coming 
in here,” he said, “and, I 
imagine, no chance of a boat in 
the future.” 

Evidently pitying my blank 
expression of dismay, he added: 
** We know nothing here, But the 
British Consul at Nantes tells us 
to advise anyone looking for an 
open port to try St Malo.” 

I felt better. But then he 
dunched me again. ‘ Of course it 
may be closed by the time you 
get there. The Bosche is sweeping 
down the coast pretty swiftly 
now.” 

Well, then, we must lose no 
more time, and poor tired Jean 
must take the wheel again and 
drive like the devil. 

We were warned that our pro- 
gress would be impeded every few 
yards if we took the coast route. 
At every cross-roads our papers 
and passports would be examined, 
and so we left that bleak desolation 
that was St Nazaire and once 
again turned inland. 

Jean was grey with fatigue, 
and, not for the first time during 
those exhausting days, I filled the 
cup of my little pocket flask with 
brandy and handed it to him. 
With a quick look of gratitude he 
took it with one hand and drained 
it without slackening speed. 

“* Courage, mon brave Jean,” I 
whispered, for we had nearly 
reached our journey’s end. Redon 
passed, Rennes behind us, soon we 
should be in St Malo. 

We drove into St Malo at sunset. 
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The tide had gone out, leaving a 
vast expanse of shining wet sand 
jewelled with sea-pools reflecting 
the flaming colours of the sky, 
The fortified walls and towers of 
the old town were silhouetted 
black against this flaming glory. 
How familiar was this place! [| 
remembered the lovely holidays 
spent in Brittany during my 
married life and the thrill our 
arrival in St Malo always gave 
me. The thrill was there now— 
but different—more poignant, very 
apprehensive. 

We drove to the Hotel de 
Univers with not much hope of 
finding rooms, but, to our astonish- 
ment and infinite relief, we were 
given a choice of them and baths 
for us all; and until I heard H.H. 
expressing his astonishment to 
the manager. at the emptiness of 
the hotel, the reason for this 
phenomenon had not occurred to 
me. The manager’s reply was 
therefore something of a shock— 

“The boat for England left an 
hour ago, Monsieur. If you had 
arrived yesterday morning I could 
not have given you space even for 
@ rug on the floor. The town was 
crowded out with refugees—Eng- 
lish, Belgian, and French from 
Paris, Calais, Boulogne, Le Havre, 
Cherbourg, and the northern pro- 
vinces. There were trains drawn 
up in sidings at the station packed 
with English, who were obliged to 
live in their railway carriages for 
three days. You have just arrived 
at a lucky moment; for in half an 
hour more trains are due, and it 
will be the same thing—or worse— 
all over again.” 

H.H. tilted his hat back and 
gave a long whistle of dismay. 

“The boat has gone,” he re- 
peated softly ; then looked at me, 
grimaced, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. Still I could only think of’ 
two things: BATH and BED. Once 
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washed and rested, I felt that I 
could bear anything. 

Dominie and I climbed up to 
the fourth floor. I liked my big 
bedroom at once. It smelt of the 
past, had a great wide bed with 
a ruby velvet coverlet, and heavy 
curtains of the same material 
shrouding the windows. 
old-fashioned, but looked, somehow, 
welcoming and safe. The white- 
tiled bathroom was clean and 
modern. Dominie also liked the 
room. Soon afterwards a knock 
on the door heralded the arrival 
of his supper. 

Afterwards we prowled around 
inside the fortified walls, finding 
an inner square with a plot of 
grass in the centre, and, as we 
were returning to the hotel, a 
voice called to me, ‘“ Cigarette 
Anglaise, Mademoiselle?” The 
words were French, but the accent 
very English, and the voice came 
from the driver’s seat of a 
stationary car, and it belonged 
to an English private soldier! I 
very nearly kissed him, and, with 
joy, accepted my first English 
cigarette. My silver curls may 
have disappointed him, but he 
was evidently feeling as lonely 
as I was and glad to gossip even 
with a Madame. He told me that 
he was chauffeur to an officer of 
the British Military Police who 
was ‘spy-huntin’’ at the moment. 
“Fifth column. Town full of ’em. 
You'll ’ear shots all night. Jerry’s 
comin’ nearer every hour, and ’e 
always begins ’is campaigns like 
this,” he assured me. ‘“‘ Stayin’ 
at that ’otel ? ’—he indicated the 
Hotel de l’Univers with a jerk of 
the thumb. “ Ground floor back, 
I ope? We're expectin’ planes. 
This is the last port to go.” 

“T’m on the fourth floor front,” 
I told him, “and the whole 
German army won’t do me out of 
my hot bath or keep me out of my 
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bed tonight.” And they did not. 
Dominie and I fell asleep lulled 
by the shouts, shots, and screaming 
whistles of the British Military 
Police. 

During that long stay in St 
Malo, waiting for a boat that 
never came, beside our shared 
agony over the plight of our army 
trapped in France, H.H. and I had 
two distinct preoccupations. His 
was the possibility—or improba- 
bility—of another boat coming in. 


Mine was the non-arrival of 


Dominie’s landing licence. I had 
written for an application form, 
and filled it in and sent it off to 
the Animal Health Division of 
the Ministry of Agriculture many 
weeks before; but the postal 
service was interrupted between 
France and England, and when 
I left the south I had no letters 
from home for a very long time. I 
knew how strict were the rules of 
quarantine in England, the landing 
licence, the carrying agent who 
must come to the boat with a cage 
or kennel, carry the victim ashore 
in it, and convey him to whatever 
concentration camp had been 
chosen. Having no landing licence 
for my Blackness before we left 
home, I had asked old Doctor 
Rozier to take blood-tests, and 
then, if they were in every way 
satisfactory, to give me a health 
certificate. I held that French 
certificate; had had it officially 
stamped by the Mairie, and was 
hoping that these papers would 
suffice until we reached an English 
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My first walk, on the morning 
after our arrival, was to the 
office of the Southern Railway 
down on the quay. Early as I 
was, I met H.H. despondently 
trudging away from it. 

*“No news of a boat. May 
have to wait here for weeks—and 
then not get one,” he said to 
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me heavily. “Every boat at 
ue.’’ 
“I’m going to see about 


Dominie,” I told him, both of 
us full of our own particular 
preoccupation. 

I asked to see the manager, and 
an old Scot with a keen grey eye 
presently appeared. He listened 
sympathetically to my explanation 
of the non-arrival of Dominie’s 
landing licence, and then shook 
his head mournfully. 

**Ye’ll have to leave him heerre,”’ 
he said firmly. ‘‘ No dog is pair- 
meeted to embarrrrk withoot his 
licence. We shall have to send 
him on afterrr ye.” 

With tremulous hands I spread 
out Dominie’s French certificate, 
but, to my horror and indignation, 
he would not even look at it. 

“The rrregulations arrre vurry 
strrrict,” he said sadly. ‘ Puir 
little mon,”’ caressing the head of 
my Blackness, who cowered and 
looked wildly at me. “I regret, 
Ma’am, that I canna break them 
under any cirrrrrcumstances.” 

One recognises sincerity—and 
finality—in a voice. I knew that 
this old man was sorry for me and 
for my puppy, but I also felt the 
futility of battering a block of 
granite with words. 

Escape to England and leave 
him behind to be ‘sent on after 
me’! Who would remember a 
terrified puppy if German tanks 
suddenly swept into this town and 
the inhabitants were forced to 
flee? Never would I leave him— 
alive. I still had time to act— 
and there was a chance that the 
licence might yet arrive, for- 
warded with my letters. I had 
telegraphed our arrival at St Malo 
to Mademoiselle. 

A gathering mob of exhausted 
refugees swarmed into the town 
every day and all day: by train, 
car, bicycle, or on foot. Many of 
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them were suffering from shell- 
shock, and all became increasingly 
nervous as the arrival of boats 
was rumoured, then denied. 

H.H. buttonholed anything that 
he could see in naval uniform and 
asked it questions that could not 
be answered. He scanned his 
daily newspaper more and more 
anxiously—the Germans were ad- 
vancing nearer and nearer, and 
our men were retreating towards 
the coast. With their backs to 
the sea they would fight to the 
last man if they could not be 
embarked before they were all 
massacred. Everyone in the hotel 
thronged the hall to listen to the 
French and English news; many 
of the Belgians, in spite of their 
anxiety, falling asleep through 
sheer exhaustion from their terrible 
experiences. I saw one man, an 
eminent financier of Brussels, sag- 
ging over the arm of his chair like 
a dead body, except for his con- 
gested face; for his head hung 
down nearly touching the floor. 
I watched his friend replace him 
several times that evening. Those 
who could find no empty chairs 
sat on the steps of the staircase, 
and after a time haggard women 
slipped sideways and lay asleep 
against the shoulders of complete 
strangers. There was one girl 
who almost unnerved me when- 
ever I saw her—because she had 
so completely lost her nerve. 
Then Dominie introduced us ; for, 
as we passed her chair, she put 
out a shaking hand to caress his 
domed head. 

“‘He’s lovely,” she whispered 
to me. “You are taking him 
back to England ?” 

She had stabbed me unknow- 
ingly, and I suppose I must have 
flinched. 

“Qh, I am so sorry,”’ she said, 
realising with the intuition of the 
hyper-sensitive that she had some- 
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how wounded me. Then, “ Won’t 
you tell me about it ?” 

“May 1?” I said. “ Will you 
come out on the ramparts with 
us? We are going for our final 
run before bed.” 

If I told her my trouble, perhaps 
she might tell me hers. She 
could not help me, but there was 
some chance that I could help her. 

She was very sweet and sym- 
pathetic about the Blackness, and 
then, without being asked, she 
jerked out her own story. She had 
been a member of the Anglo- 
American Ambulance Corpsin Paris. 
She was suffering from an acute 
appendix. An immediate operation 
had been arranged for in Paris— 
then, suddenly, Paris was evacuated 
and she was sent to Calais to 
be shipped to a London hospital. 
When she reached Calais the 
town was being bombarded, and 
she was sent back to Paris to 
take from there a train to Boulogne. 
By the time she arrived at Boul- 
ogne the Germans were bombarding 
that port also, and she was forced 
to travel back again to Paris. 
The same thing happened at Le 
Havre and Cherbourg. She had 
been travelling ceaselessly for days 
and nights in agony, standing in 
gigantic queues, jostled by crowds, 
pushed into overcrowded railway 

carriages, unable to get food or 
drink while the trains were 
stranded for hours and hours in 
sidings, fainting amid a mob of 
refugees so thick that it held up 
her insensible body with its pres- 
sure ; reviving slowly, to be tor- 
tured again by that inner agony 
which could only be alleviated now 
by the knife of a London surgeon. 
“Do you think there will be a 
boat tomorrow?” she asked me 
with shaking lips and sweat stream- 
ing down her face. 
“The Jersey boat is still run- 
ning,” I replied, quite truthfully ; 
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and added, with less truth (for I 
had been told that it only ran 
once a fortnight and had left two 
days before), “It may come in at 
any moment.” I had to try to 
stop that awful shaking. 

“Bed for you now,” I said, 
telling her the number of my room 
in case of need. “And surely 
you have some remedy to dull 
those paroxysms of pain ?” 

“The English doctor in Paris 
gave me a wonderful prescription,” 
she told me despairingly, “ but 
the English chemist here has gone, 
and none of the French ones can 
understand the English prescrip- 
tion. They don’t know the names 
of the drugs. Endless. cocktails 
are the only things that quiet the 
pain and my nerves.” 

A dark-skinned man with the 
blue-tinged lips and straight black 
hair of a half-caste Indian came 
up to her as we approached the 
hotel. 

“He has been so marvellously 
kind in looking after me since I 
left Paris,” she whispered. ‘“‘ He 
saw me faint, and took charge. 
Good-night—and I’m sure, some- 
how, that it will be all right 
about your little Dominie. Good- 
night, old boy.” She patted the 
Blackness and went with her dusky 
escort into the American bar. 

Life in St Malo during that 
period of waiting had, for me, an 
unreality which closely resembled 
a fever-dream. Waiting for a 
boat that might never come; 
wondering what would happen to 
this seething mass of refugees if 
it did not, and shaping plans for 
the escape of H.H., Dominie, and 
myself if the Germans arrived 
before the boat, agitated my very 
tired mind, which never ceased to 
worry also over the non-arrival 
of Dominie’s landing licence. 

The big English Provost-Marshal 
of the town was wonderfully kind 
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tousall. He encouraged exhausted 
refugees with his assurance that a 
boat of some sort would surely 
come in tomorrow, and, when it 
did not, the next day. He exer- 
cised officers’ lonely wives (whose 
husbands were fighting at Dun- 
kerque—or had been fighting in 
Calais) along the ramparts. He 
led nervous old gentlemen into 
the American bar and made them 
happy with heartening drinks. He 
was here, there, and everywhere 
with his Military Police—a fine 
body of men. 

“What about that black chap 
of yours?” he asked of me, 
indicating Dominie. I told him 
the story. 

“Come along with me to the 
office of the Southern Railway,” 
he said at the end of it. “I’m 
sure we can fix this up.” 

I had no hope in my heart, but 
we went, and once more talked 
with the Scottish manager. 

“Can’t be done sirrr,” repeated 
that. old man with a reproachful 
look at me. “Do ye ken the 
peenalty forr the Captain if he 
allows a dog to embarrrrk withoot 
@ licence? A fine of a hundrred 
pounds—and he loses his ship.” 
I looked sorrowfully at the P.M., 
who seemed staggered by this 
reply. 

“'There’s a ship comin’ in to- 
morrow night, maybe,” said the 
old man, bowing himself back into 
his busy office. 

A ship coming in tomorrow ! 

“Look here, Lady Fortescue,” 
said the P.M. on our way back to 
the hotel. “Leave your puppy 
with my police. Soldiers love dogs 
and they’d be awfully good to 
him. They’ve already got the 
care of an Alsatian and a Pom- 
eranian who were pushed off the 
last boat because they hadn’t got 
their landing licences. When all 
their licences arrive we can put 
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the three dogs on the next boat, 
My advice to you is, leave your 
dog here and get out with that old 
man tomorrow.” 

I stopped dead and faced him. 

“Look here,” I said, staring 
him in the eyes. ‘“ Answer me as 
man to man. If it is so urgent 
that we get out tomorrow, will 
there be another boat ?” 

He reddened and looked very 
unhappy, then answered bluntly— 

“ Well—since you put it like 
that, I think it’s extremely un- 
likely.” 

*Thank you,” I said. ‘Now! 
know what I must do.” 

We walked back to the hotel 
in silence. In the hall, my usual 
inquiry: “Are there any letters 
for me ?” 

““ Non, Madame.” 

Dominie and I went upstairs to 
our room. I rang the bell, and 
when the chamber-maid came I 
asked her if she would find my 
chauffeur and send him up to my 
room. Presently there was a 
knock at my door. It was Jean. 
Before I could speak he said— 

“I have been trying to find 
Madame to tell her that I shall 
be obliged to start on my home- 
ward journey today. It is the 
last day of the month, and my 
petrol coupons will not be available 
after today. I have been trying 
to arrange at the Mairie here for 
extra coupons, but they will not 
allow them. I must drive very 
fast all day and all through the 
night with what petrol I have 
until I reach the garage of 4 
friend who will give me some 
more. I have friends in many 
garages, but I have never before 
come so far north as this.” 

“ Oh—Jean!” was all that I 
could say at first. Then: “ Make 
up your bill, Jean, and then start 
at once. You were wonderful to 
leave your wife and children # 
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come with me. Much as I want 
to keep you until we know whether 
or not we can get a ship, I can’t 
risk your being stuck here and 
perhaps taken prisoner.” 

“JT do not want to leave, 
Madame,” he said with feeling ; 
“but this question of petrol—the 
journey took so much longer than 
we had hoped—we came so far——”’ 

“Go now, Jean,” I urged him, 
“and return quickly with your 
bill.” I serawled a hasty note for 
him to take to Mademoiselle. 

While I was writing, the Black- 
ness had somehow inserted himself 
into my chair. It is uncanny the 
way dogs can sense one’s misery. 
Should I push him into Jean’s 
arms and tell him to take my 
puppy back to Mademoiselle ? 
There was still time. But sup- 
posing Mademoiselle went up to 
the Front and Italy declared war 
on France. No. If that licence 
did not come he must be given the 
gift of eternal sleep. 

Jean knocked again at the door. 
I paid him the tremendous bill 
for that long journey through 
France, and made the sum bigger 
than it need have been. If I 
could have doubled it I would 
have done so joyfully. I gave him 
my letter with the request that he 
should place it, himself, into the 
hands of Mademoiselle. 

“Oh, Jean !”’ I said, “‘ you were 
my last link with home.” Already 
I had put him into the past, he 
had so nearly gone. ‘‘ God bless 
you always for coming with me, 
Jean—and now go—go quickly. 
I don’t want you to see me cry.” 

Jean was already crying. “I 
shall never forget Madame,” he 
said, and then he went. 

I drew the ruby velvet curtains 
across the windows to shut out 
the blazing sunlight, and lay down 
om the great bed. There was a 
sudden flump by my side, and 
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something silky and soft scrabbled 
itself closer and closer to me. It 
was the Blackness. I put my arms 
round him hugging him closer 
yet—and then, for the first time 
since I had left home, came the 
relief of tears. 

The next. morning Dominie and 
I came downstairs early. When 
we reached the last landing which 
overlooked the hall I saw the usual 
crowd of people, but this morning 
they were sitting about in de- 
pressed silence. Standing amidst 
them was the big Provost-Marshal. 
Suddenly he caught sight of me 
and called out— 

“Lady Fortescue, you are the 
only person in this hotel’ who will 
be glad of my news. The boat’s 
cancelled.” 

“Oh, thank God!” I said, 
catching up my struggling Black- 
ness into my arms. ‘ Reprieved !” 

Despite his disappointment and 
anxiety because the boat was 
cancelled, H.H.’s face was just 
one big grin when he saw the 
radiance on mine, for he also had 
learned to love Dominie. 

“Now I’ve got time to do 
things,” I babbled to him, “I 
shall send a reply-paid telegram 
to the Ministry of Agricultura 
asking them to cable to the 
Southern Railway giving permis- 
sion for my Blackness to embark.” 

H.H. shook his head dubiously. 
“Your telegram will never leave 
France at such a time, my dear,” 
he said sadly. “ Everyone’s mind 
is concentrated upon Dunkerque. 
The congestion on the line must 
be terrific.” 

“TI think I know how I can 
get it through,” I replied. “I 
know my French. If I make my 
reply-paid terribly expensive they 
will be impressed, because nobody 
in France ever pays for anything 
in advance, especially something 
they may never get.” 
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So Dominie and I toiled up to 
the General Post Office to send our 
telegram. We queued up in the 
Gendarmerie where every foreign 
telegram had to be examined, with 
the passport and carte d’identité 
of the sender, and then stamped— 
or refused. For once the heat, 
the stench of garlic, human exer- 
tion, and hot, unwashen refugees 
could not sicken me. I was too 
happy. The Chief of Police recog- 
nised Dominic and me—we had 
visited his office often with tele- 
grams to Mademoiselle—and took 
our telegram out of turn. He 
read it and raised his eyebrows 
involuntarily as he read 200 francs 
for a reply, then bowed me out 
very respectfully. This heartened 
me. The same reception was 
given to my telegram, and me, in 
the General Post Office. Somehow 
I felt sure that telegram would 
get through. 

The next two days were very 
difficult to bear—for everybody. 
The wife of an officer of the 
Gordon Highlanders, who, we krew, 
had been outnumbered in Calais 
and had put up a gallant fight, 
spent her time peeling potatoes 
for the refugees’ kitchen until her 
fingers were blistered. The at- 
mosphere of St Malo was becoming 
more and more electric. When 
Dominie and I took our nightly 
walk in the secret Square of our 
discovery, we found hundreds of 
wooden wheelbarrows piled up 
mysteriously in a dark corner. 
Very odd, but I, at any rate, knew 
what they were for. In the morning 
I met the P.M. walking alone. 

“You have a nice little stock 
of wheelbarrows in readiness,” I 
remarked jauntily. ‘“To fetch 
sand from the seashore, of course.” 
He had got used to me by this 
time, so merely answered— 

“You’ve said it. They're get- 


ting very near.” 
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On the morning of the third 
day we were informed that a boat 
would come into port at sunset, 
The answer to my telegram had 
not yet come. I took my Black. 
ness for endless short walks to 
make an excuse for leaving and 
entering the hotel. At first J 
asked at the office if there was 
a telephone message for me from 
the Southern Railway—the dear 
old Scots manager had promised, 
himself, to let me know if the 
longed-for telegram arrived, but 
when I had passed the office 
several times, at not very long 
intervals, I could not ask any 
more. I merely lifted my eyebrows, 
and the sympathetic Frenchwoman 
at the desk shrugged her shoulders 
sadly. Suddenly H.H. intervened— 

** T’ve taken a table for luncheon 
at the restaurant at the end of 
the street. We are not lunching 
eat the hotel today,” he said 
firmly, ‘‘ and I have invited that 
poor little woman who is 80 
anxious about her husband in 
Calais. So you must be there 
to help me cheer her up. Give 
Dominie his dinner in your room 
and then come along.” 

I had meant to hover round our 
hotel. I doubt if, left to myself, 
I should have eaten at all. The 
look in H.H.’s eyes told me that 
he knew all this, was prescribing 
a tonic, and expected me to take 
it. I did take it. But I excused | 
myself early from that luncheon 
on the plea of final packing to do, 
and returned to the hotel. 

I was met at the door by 4 
smiling manageress— 

“TI have looked everywhere in 
the hotel for Madame. ‘The 
manager of the Southern Railway 
has telephoned three times for 
Madame. He has a telegram...” 

I fled past her, towing a startled 
Dominie after me, rushed to the 
telephone, rang up the Southem 
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Railway, and asked for the man- 
ager. A palpitating pause, and 
then a slow Scots voice spoke 
to me— 

“Lady Forrrtescue, I have 
received this telegrram from the 
Meenistry of Agriculture, ‘ We give 
pairmeesion forr Lady Forrrtes- 
eue’s black Cockerrr spaniel to 
embarrrrk.’ I’m reet glad to give 
you the news, Lady Forrrtescue. 
I am that.” 

“Oh, bless you! Bless every- 
body,” I babbled. I heard a slow 
chuckle, and then— 

“T’m reet glad it’s a’ reet,” and 
the click of the receiver as the old 
man hung it up. 

Everyone in St Malo had been 
packed up for days, except for 
night-gear, when they had any 
—and, in some cases, toothbrushes 
—so as to be ready to leave at 
any moment should a boat come 
in. We were now ordered to take 
what luggage we had, early, to 
the offices of the Southern Railway, 
where the mob of people who had 
been waiting to get away must 
book places on the boat and go 
through many formalities. Some 
of them had neglected to go to 
the Consular office to have their 
départ authorised and an em- 
barkation paper given to them, 
and these fled thither now in a 
panic. 

We stood in queues inside the 
building of the Southern Railway, 
stewing in a fug. When exhausted, 
we sat upon our baggage; when 
nearly stifled, we took it in turns 
to keep a place in the queue while 
someone fought his way out-of- 
doors for a stroll on the quay. 

As we had been the earliest 
arrivals after the departure of the 
last boat, and had put down our 
names at once for the next, both 
HLH. and I were given cabins, to 
our great content. 

We could not be convoyed, but 
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our dear dirty old khaki-coloured 
boat had a magnetic belt for 

our protection. We were neither 

bombed, nor torpedoed, nor bom- 

barded that night, and the sea 

was so calm that one could hardly 

believe that the ship was moving. 

Dominie’s bottle of water which, 

having no cork, I had placed 

in the washing-basin, never even 

rattled. Nevertheless I had pre- 

pared for the very worst, putting 

on my waterproof ski-ing trousers 

and tunic and calling the stewardess 

to dress me up in those complicated 
lumps of cork that I had found 
in my cabin. I had put my few 
treasures and some consolatory 
charcoal biscuits for Dominie into 
a weatherproof boy-scout’s knap- 
sack so as to have my arms free 
to hold my Blackness; but those 
blocks of cork made it impossible 
to adjust this on my back, and 
the stewardess advised me to 
sling it over my elbow. “ Then, 
if you find that the weight of the 
bag and the little dog make you 
sink, you can let slip the bag.” 
If she had said ‘ the dog,’ I think 
murder would have been done, 
but, being an English stewardess, 
she realised that Dominie was of 
more value than many jewels. 

“Do you take off your clothes 
when you go to bed ?” I asked. 

“T haven’t had my clothes off 
for weeks,” replied the gallant 
woman. ‘ None on this ship has 
stopped working, night or day, 
since Friday. Be sure and slide 
gently into the water and don’t 
jump, or the lifebelt will jerk 
upwards and break your neck. 
Good-night, Madam,” she said in 
parting. 

I learned next day that her 
final advice and benediction, heard 
plainly all down the -corridor 
because my door would not shut, 
gave neighbouring passengers any- 
thing but a good night. 
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Nobody knew into which English 
port we might be able to enter. 
I had merely telegraphed: “ Leav- 
ing for England today ” to Messrs 
Cox & King’s, the carrying agents 
who were to collect my Dominie, 
leaving it to them to find out our 
. port, and day and hour, of arrival. 
Their only clue would be the name 
of the place from which the 
telegram was sent. 

A blur on the horizon revealed 
itself slowly as the mainland, with 
a darker strip of land before it 
—the Isle of Wight. We were 
coming into Southampton. My 
heart beat thickly with a great 
emotion. We had reached home 
—at last. 

But, oh no! we had not. Not 
yet. It was not to be as simple 
as that. Suddenly we realised 
that the boat had glided to a 
standstill. Some minor hitch, no 
doubt. I lit a cigarette. H.H.’s 
great body swivelled round and 
his eyebrows shot up, but he said 
nothing. 

It was nine o'clock in the 
morning when we anchored oppo- 
site the Isle of Wight, which 
looked within easy swimming dis- 
tance. At half-past ten the boat 
was still immovable, and the pas- 
sengers were becoming restive and 
inquisitive. The Captain, con- 
stantly questioned, supposed that 
we were before our time. This 
answer satisfied some, but H.H. 
and I exchanged sceptical glances, 
though we did not put our sus- 
picions into words. 

Twelve noon. Our position still 
the same, but by this time H.H. 
could sit still no longer and 
started a tour of inquiry. He 
returned to me looking grim— 

“The Solent has been mined,” 
he said in an undertone, ‘“ They 
have to clean up before we can 
get in. Those are mine-sweepers 
over there,” indicating a line of 
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small craft in the direction of 
Portsmouth. 

A distant throbbing in the 
air gradually intensified until jt 
was unmistakably the engine of 
an aeroplane, which soon became 
visible making for Portsmouth, 
A sudden burst of gun-fire from 
the coast told us that the aero. 
plane was none of ours. 

“It really will be rather hard,” 
I thought, “if, after such 9 
journey, we get bombed to the 
bottom within sight of England.” 

But we were not. Our extra. 
ordinary luck held, and although 
we were imprisoned on that ship, 
with a very scant supply of food 
and water, for ten hours of sus- 
pense, we came safely into port at 
seven o’clock that evening. 

Amid the sailors, porters, Cus- 
toms officials, soldiers, and loiterers 
awaiting us on the quay as we 
sidled slowly up to it, I noticed 
@ small slightly built man, hatless, 
wearing a light-grey suit. It was 
his pleasant upturned face and 
eager eyes that attracted and held 
mine. Curiously enough, his eyes 
were not scanning the faces of the 
passengers, but searched along a 
lower level of the deck. We 
drew in nearer yet, and, interested 
by this particular man, I con- 
tinued to watch him, wondering 
for what he sought. His eyes 
travelled along from the bows of 
the boat, and then amidships, where 
I was standing, and I noticed 
that his gaze became suddenly 
riveted. His knees bent, he 
leaned a little forward, smiled all 
over his face, and pursed his 
mouth into a whistle. 

I looked down, and _ poked 
through the deck rails was the head 
of my Blackness, pink tongue loll- 
ing, banner ears blowing in the 
wind, excited over yet another 
new experience. 

I had written a rather absurd 
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letter to the manager of Messrs 
Cox & King’s telling him that I 
was bringing back to England 
with me a very loving but terribly 
nervous little Cocker; that I 
dreaded for him the six months’ 
enforced quarantine and, more 
than all, the railway journey to 
the kennels. My dog would be 
shut inside a cage, which would 
be pushed into a luggage van, and, 
owing to the war disorganised 
traffic, he would probably remain 
there for forty-eight hours or more. 
I pleaded with that manager 
that, if it were humanly possible, 
he would beg, borrow, or steal a 
ear, lorry, or motor-bus and the 
petrol with which to propel it, and 
that he would send a dog-loving 
man to collect my puppy, my 
luggage, and me. This must be 
the ambassador from Cox & King’s. 
Already he had spied my Black- 
ness and had no eyes for anyone 
else. 

A great hand rested on my 
shoulder. I looked blindly up. It 
was H.H. 

“ Six months passes in no time. 
He'll be all right. Dogs are extra- 
ordinarily adaptable,” said the big 
man with the understanding heart. 

The gangway was let down, and 
the little agent sped lightly up it 
and struggled through the crowd 
to my side. 

“ Lady Fortescue ? ” he inquired, 
and in a moment he was bending 
over the Blackness, whispering 
encouragement and fondling his 
banner ears. To my happiness, 
Dominie was not afraid of him. 

“We'll stay here quietly with 
him till everyone gets off the 
boat. Then I'll get the cage and 
carry him ashore in it,’’ he whis- 
pered to me as though afraid 
the Blackness might hear. “I’ve 
got a car. The manager made a 
great point of it, and said I must 
somehow do the impossible. We 
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have orders to deliver the little 
dog to the kennels and Your 
Ladyship wherever you want to 
go afterwards.” 

All through my life I have 
found the world to be full of the 
most wonderful people. 

At the foot of the gangway 
stood two petty officers examining 
the passports of passengers as 
they filed down it. When it came 
to my turn one of them glanced 
at my passport and then smiled 
at me, saying: “ Lady Fortescue, 
I have waited here for hours just 
to see you and to say ‘ Thank 
you.’ I was privileged to review 
your first book for ‘ Punch.’ ” 

“Oh, bless you!” I cried. 
“What a lovely welcome to Eng- 
land,” and we shook hands very 
warmly. 

Interminable delays while papers 
were examined and baggage 
searched by the Customs. It was 
growing dusk. Could we reach 
those kennels, on the other side 
of London, before darkness fell ? 

A voice in my ear, “ I’m afraid, 
Your Ladyship, we’ll never make 
Hertfordshire tonight. There are 
so many guarded bridges to hold 
us up—and there’s the black-out. 
Neither the driver nor I know the 
way very well, and it’s difficult 
reading maps in the dark. We 
might easily be shot at if we 
didn’t hear an order to stop. 
I'd rather not risk it if Your 
Ladyship would consent to stay the 
night in Southampton and make an 
early start tomorrow morning.” 

H.H., whose baggage was already 
in the boat-train, had come up to 
say good-bye:to me and overheard 
this speech. 

“Tll get out my luggage and 
stay in Southampton too and see 
you through,” he announced. 

“You'll do no such thing,” 
I contradicted him vehemently, 
“It’s wonderful of you to think 
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of it, but your duty is to get 
home as soon as possible to your 
anxious family. I’m on English 
soil now, perfectly safe, and able 
to look after myself. Bless you ! 
Good-bye !” 

“You really mean it? I’m 
perfectly willing to stay.” 

*You’ve suffered enough from 
Dominie and me. Go home now 
and be at peace.” 

He crushed my hand in his great 
palm and hurried to his carriage, 
waving his hat to me before he 
got in. I waved back. There 
went a faithful friend, a very 
gallant gentleman. 

““T’ve been with the little chap 
while you were going through the 
Customs, Your Ladyship. He’s 
quite quiet now. He’s had some 
water to drink and I’ve given him 
some of those charcoal biscuits 
you said he was so fond of. Later 
on he shall have some supper. 
Now, which hotel would Your 
Ladyship like to stay at?” 


It was the little carrying agent. 
I looked at him wildly— 
‘Don’t, oh don’t send me to a 


grand hotel. I should die if I had 
to spend tonight alone in an hotel. 
I’ve lost my home in France— 
and my friends out there—and 
now I’ve lost my puppy. I couldn’t 
bear to be alone tonight. Surely 
you are married? I’m certain 
you’ve got a cosy little house 
with rambler roses crawling over 
it, and a kind wife who will let me 
come there and sleep on the floor. 
I’ve got my camping rug and 
pillow. I only want an egg for 
supper—and—oh! a cup of tea 
and someone to be kind to me 
tonight.” 

Though naturally somewhat 
startled by this burst of incoher- 
ence, he did not think me mad. 
He looked shy and a little 
apprehensive, but always kind 
and sympathetic. 
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“Well, I am married, Your 
Ladyship, but ours is just & very 
simple little home and—— 

“Oh! just what I need tonight, 
Please take me there,” I pleaded, 

* Well, I could run across the 
road and telephone to the wife— 
to warn her, so to speak. We have 
to have a "phone to get orders 
through from the firm.” 

“Oh, go and telephone! Pleage 
go. I don’t mind how long I wait 
here,” I assured him. And he 
went. 

They were divine to me, that 
family. They did live in a pretty 
little house with rambler roses 
clambering about it, and had a 
cosy cat, and their schoolboy son 
turned out of his bed so that I 
might have it. 

We made an early start next 
day, the Blackness, in his hated 
cage, in the back of the car by 
my side. I felt exactly as Rip 
van Winkle must have felt, awaking 
in his own land after a sleep of a 
hundred years ; for nothing that I 
had known was now familiar. 
Guarded bridges, barricaded roads, 
sandbagged shops, great blocks of 
flats where once had stood old 
houses, ribbon-development-build- 
ing along wide by-pass roads 
cutting across country. Tanks, 
armoured cars, despatch - riders 
roaring along on motor - bicycles, 
army lorries, squads of marching 
soldiers, aeroplanes throbbing over- 
head—and no signposts anywhere. 
Even when we left the towns and 
main thoroughfares to pass along 
wooded lanes we came upon strange 
military surprises amid this June 
beauty: a hidden camp, or a big 
gun poking its ugly snout through 
the trees. After some hours of 
this I felt that only a meal of roast 
beef and Yorkshire pudding with 
two vegs. and horse-radish sauce, 
followed by a fruit pie of some 
sort, and then, probably, execrable 
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coffee, could convince me that I 
was back in England. 

We reached the Hertfordshire 
kennels at last. Lovely kennels 
with big grass runs. 

I had not told any of my family 
or friends that I was on my way 
to England, because, when I 
started, I thought it extremely 
improbable that at that late hour 
Icould get out of France. Silence 
was best, and, because the postal 
communications between England 
and France had been for so long 
delayed and deranged, this would 
not seem sinister. I intended, if 
at last I reached my native land, 
just to walk into my brother’s 
house, sure of a glad welcome 
from him and my sister-in-law and 
a rapturous greeting from their 
four little daughters. 

My ‘surprise ’ arrival fell rather 
flat, because all, except thechildren’s 
beloved Nannie, were out, and on 
the hall table was a pile of letters 
readdressed to me from France. 
I had given my brother’s address 
for my letters to be sent on, think- 
ing that they would arrive long 
after I did in those days of leisurely 
transmission. But I had been so 
long on my journey that the first 
batch had already awaited me 
for some days. Consequently the 
family had had a shrewd suspicion 
that soon I should be with them. 

All this was told me by their 
Nannie when she had regained 
breath after my first hug; and 
when my kind carrying agent and 
his pal, the chauffeur, had carried 
my luggage into the hall, and I 
had paid as much of my debt to 
these kind men as could be paid 
in money, and had bidden them 
good-bye, I was taken upstairs to 
the lovely room prepared for me 
long since. One of its windows 
looked out across a queer-cut yew 
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hedge to the beautiful old church, 
and the other overlooked a vast 
green garden through which a little 
singing stream meandered lazily 
under great trees to lush meadows 
beyond. Here was the England 
that I had known. In this large 
Rectory, with its stables and endless 
outhouses sprawling round it, I 
felt again the happy atmosphere 
of my youth, spent in just such 
another house. Here were the 
same long corridors, the scratched 
paint; I saw dear familiar furni- 
ture from our old home; pictures 
that our young eyes had stared at ; 
photographs of our family; and 
flowers everywhere. The children’s 
room was strewn with toys and 
picture-books, a shoe flung here, 
a grubby sock there. Their Nannie 
caught up objects and little gar- 
ments, putting them in their place 
as we toured the rooms talking 
happily. The children would soon 
be home from school. Their 
Daddie and Mummie were some- 
where in the parish. How excited 
everyone would be that I had 
come at last. 

“Auntie Win. is home!” 

A hubbub in the hall. The baby 
had spied me on the stairs. On- 
slaught. Triumphant _ shouts. 
Everyone wanting to show me 
house, garden, pets, toys now at 
once, and to tell me all their news 
in a breath. Introductions to 
dancing dogs, a little Cairn (an 
old friend), and two lovely golden 
Cockers whom I had not seen 
before—I was so thankful that 
they were not black. A cool rose- 
filled drawing-room opening on to 
green lawns, and the smell of lime 
blossom, warmed by June sunshine, 
blowing in to us. 

The strange, cold dream was 
ended. This was reality. Lovely 
English reality. 
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SICK HEART RIVER. 


BY JOHN BUCHAN. 


Part III. 


‘I had a singular feeling at being in his company. 


For I 


could hardly believe that I was present at the death of a friend, 
and therefore I did not pity him.” —Pxiato, Phedo, 58. 


In the middle of January there 
was & pause in the subzero 
weather, and a mild wind from 
the west made the snow pack 
like cheese, and cleared the spruce 
boughs of their burden. In front 
of the hut some square yards of 
flat ground had been paved by 
Johnny with stones from the 
brook, and, since the melting snow 
drained fast from it, it was dry 
enough for Leithen to sit there. 
There was now a short spell of 
sun at mid-day, and though it 
had no warmth it had light, and 
that light gave him an access of 
comfort. 

He reminded himself for the 
thousandth time that a miracle 
had happened, and that he was 
not in pain. His breath was short, 
but not difficult. He was still 
frail, but the utter overwhelming 
weakness had gone. 

As yet he scarcely dared even 
to hint to himself that he might 
get well. His reason had been 
convinced that that was impossible. 
There had been no doubts in 
the minds of Acton Croke and 
young Ravelston. ... Yet Croke 
had refused to be too dogmatic. 
He had said, “in the present 
position of our knowledge.” He 
had admitted that medical science 
was only beginning to under- 
stand the type of tuberculosis 
induced by gas-poisoning. Tech- 
nicalities had begun to recur to 
Leithen’s memory: Croke’s talk 
of ‘chronic fibrous infection’ 


and ‘ broncho-pulmonary lesions.’ 
Sinister-sounding phrases, but he 
remembered, too, reading or hearing 
somewhere that fibrous areas in 
the lungs could be walled off and 
rendered inert. That meant some 
sort of cure, at any rate a post- 
ponement of death. 

Lew and the Hares had no doubt 
about it. “‘ You’re getting well,” 
the former repeated several times 
a day. “Soon you'll be the 
huskiest of the lot of us.” And 
the Indians had ceased to look 
at him furtively like something 
stricken. They ignored him, 
which was a good sign; for they 
knew better than most the symp- 
toms of the disease that had 
decimated their people. 

Lew’s nursing had been drastic 
and tireless. Leithen’s recollec- 
tions of his arrival in camp from 
the Sick Heart River were vague, 
for he had been in a stupor of 
weakness. He remembered his 
first realisation that he was under 
a roof—the smoke from the fire 
which nearly choked him—alter- 
nate overdoses of heat and cold— 
food which he could not swallow 
—horrid hours of nausea. 
then his memories were less of 
pain and weakness than of grim 
discomfort. Lew’s tyrannical hand 
had been laid on him every hour. 
He was made to eat food when 
he was retching, or at any rate to 
absorb the juices of it. His tongue 
was like a stick, and he longed 
for cold water, but he was never 
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allowed it. He was wrapped in 
blankets like a mummy, and kept 
in the open air when frost gummed 
his lips like glue, and every breath 
was like swallowing ice, and the 
air smote on his exposed face like 
a buffet. 

He bore it dumbly, wretched 
but submissive. He might have 
been in a clinic; for he had sur- 
rendered his soul—not to a parcel 
of doctors and nurses, but to one 
fierce backwoodsman. Lew was 
life incarnate, and the living 
triumphed over what was half 
dead. The conscious effort in- 
volved in every hour of his past 
journey was at an end. He was 
not called on for decisions ; these 
were made for him, and his mind 
sank into a stagnation which was 
almost painless. 

Then strange things began to 
happen. He was stirred out of 
his apathy by little stabs of feeling 
which were remotely akin to 
pleasure. The half-raw meat 
seemed to acquire a flavour; 
he discovered the ghost of an 
appetite; he actually welcomed his 
morning cup of tea. He turned 
on his side to sleep without dismal 
forebodings about his condition 
when he woke. ..,. His beard 
worried him, for in his old 
expeditions he had always shaved 
regularly ; and one morning, to his 
immense surprise, he demanded 
his razor, and with Lew’s approval 
shaved himself clean. He made a 
messy business of it, and took a 
long time over it, but the achieve- 
ment pleased him. Surely the 
face that he looked at in the 
mirror was less cadaverous, the 
eyes less leaden, the lips less pallid, 
the texture of the skin more 
wholesome ! 

There was one memorable morn- 
ing when, the intense cold having 
slackened, Lew stripped him to the 
buff, and he lay on a pile of skins 
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before the fire while one of the 
Hares massaged his legs and arms. 
After that he took tottering walks 
about the hut, and one mid-day 
ventured out to the little platform. 
Presently Lew made him take 
daily exercise and in all weathers. 
He was becoming conscious, too, 
of his surroundings. First came 
the hut. Assuredly Johnny was 
no slouch at hut-making. The 
earthen floor had been beaten flat 
and smooth by the Hares, whose 
quarters were a little annexe at 
one end. The building was some 
sixty feet square, but the floor 
space within was oblong, since 
four bunks had been built into 
one side. The walls were un- 
trimmed spruce logs, and the roof 
was the same, but interwoven and 
overlaid with green boughs. 
Every chink in both walls and 
roof was filled with moss or mud. 
Johnny had constructed a fireplace 
of stones, with a bottle-shaped 
flue made of willow saplings 
puddled with clay. The fire was 
the special charge of the smaller 
Hare, and was kept going night 
and day to supplement the stove. 
Warmth was a simple matter, 
but, though Leithen did not know 
it, food soon became a problem. 
Lew and Galliard had had scanty 
supplies, for they had set out on 
their journey with fevered brains. 
Johnny and the Hares had back- 
packed a fair amount, but the 
bulk of what they had brought 
from Fort Bannerman was cached 
at the Hares’ camp or at Lone 
Tree Lake. It had been Johnny’s 
intention to send the Hares back 
to bring up the reserves with a 
dog team, and in the meantime to 
supplement the commissariat by 
hunting. He was a good shot, 
Lew was a famous shot, and the 
Indians were skilled trappers. 
That was well enough for the first 
weeks after Lew and Leithen 
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joined them. There were ptar- 
migan and willow grouse to be got 
in the bush, and the woodland 
caribou, still plump from his 
autumn guzzling; whence came 
beef-tea and under-done steaks for 
Leithen, and full meals of flesh 
for all. 

But in the tail-end of December 
for ten days a blizzard had blown. 
It came out of the north-east and 
found some alleyway into the 
mountains, for these gave no 
protection; so that it raged as 
fiercely as in the open Barrens. 
The cold was not great, and it 
was therefore possible to keep the 
fire low and prevent the back- 
smoke from choking the hut. But 
there was little fresh air for 
Leithen, though in the gaps of 
the storm Lew carried him out-of- 
doors and brought him back 
plastered like a snow-man. There 
were three days when a heavy 
weight of snow fell, but for the 
rest it was rather a carnival of 
the winds, which blew sometimes 
out of a clear sky, swirling the 
fallen snow in a tourmente, and 
sometimes filled every aisle of the 
woods with thick, twisting vapours. 

Hunting was all but impossible ; 
either in the driving snow or in 
the Scotch mist type of weather 
the visibility was nil. Leithen 
was aware that the men were out ; 
for often he was left alone, and in 
the few daylight hours there was 
never more than one at home, but 
his mind was still dull, and he had 
no curiosity about what they were 
doing. It was as well, for he did 
not notice the glum faces and the 
anxious eyes of the others. But 
he did notice the change in his 
food. 

He had come to like the fresh, 
bitter flavour of the half-raw cari- 
bou meat. That was his staple fare, 
that and his carefully measured 
daily dose of tomato juice; he 
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rarely tasted Johnny’s flapjacks, 
Now there was little fresh meat, 
and instead he was given pem- 
mican, which he swallowed with 
difficulty, or the contents of one 
of the few remaining tins. 

Johnny was getting very grave 
about supplies. As soon as the 
weather cleared an attempt must 
be made to get up the reserves 
from the Hares’ camp. They were 
out of sugar, almost out of tea and 
coffee, and their skins would give 
trouble unless they had fruit juice, 
But, above all, the hunting must 
be resumed. That was their main 
source of supply, and since Christ- 
mas the caribou had been harder 
to get, and February might bring 
savage weather. 

Of these anxieties Leithen knew 
nothing. He was overwhelmed 
with the miracle of vigour creeping 
back into his moribund body. On 
the road from the Sick Heart 
River he. had found himself re- 
sponding again to life, and had 
welcomed the change as the proper 
mood in which to die. But this 
was different—it was not the 
recognition of life, but life itself, 
which had returned to him. 

At night in the pit in the snow 
with Lew and the Hare he had 
become suddenly conscious of the 
mercifulness of things. There was 
@ purpose of pity and tenderness 
in the iron compulsion of fate. 
Now this thought was always with 
him—the mercy as well as the 
omnipotence of God. His memory 
could range over the past and 
dwell lovingly and thankfully on 
its modest pleasures. A little 
while ago such memories, if he 
could have revived them, would 
have been a torment. 


His mind ran up and down the 
panorama of his life, selecting 
capriciously. Oddly enough, it 
settled on none of the high lights. 
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There had been moments of drama 
in his career—an adventure in the 
Mgean islandjzof Plakos, for 
example, andjimore than one 
episode in the War. And there 
had been hours of special satis- 
faction—when he won the mile 
at school and college, his first big 
success at the Bar, his maiden 
speech in the House, his capture 
of the salmon when he and Lam- 
ancha and Palliser-Yeates poached 
in the Highlands. But though 
his memory passed these things 
in review, it did not dwell on them. 
Three scenes seemed to attract it 
especially, and he found that he 
could spend hours contentedly in 
reconstructing them and tasting 
their flavour. 

The first belonged to his child- 
hood. One morning in spring he 
had left his Border home deter- 
mined to find what lay beyond the 
head of a certain glen. He had 
his rod with him, for he was an 
ardent fisherman, and lunch in 
his pocket—two jam sandwiches, 
a dainty known as a currant scone, 
two bread-and-butter sandwiches, 
a hard-boiled egg, and an apple— 
lovingly he remembered every 
detail. His short legs had crossed 
the head of the glen beyond the 
well-eye of the burn, and had 
climbed to the tableland of peat- 
haggs and gravel, which was the 
watershed. Here he encountered 
an April hail-storm, and had to 
shelter in a hagg, where he ate 
his luncheon with intense relish. 
The hail passed, and a mild blue 
afternoon succeeded, with the 
Cheviots clear on the southern 
skyline. 

He had struggled across the 
peat-bog, into the head of the 
glen beyond the watershed, where 
another burn fell in delectable 
pools among rowans and birches, 
and in these pools he had caught 
trout whose bellies were more 
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golden and whose spots were 
brighter than the familiar fish in 
his own stream. Late in the 
evening he had made for home, 
and had crossed the hills in an 
April sunset of rose and saffron. 
He remembered the exultation in 
his small heart, the sense of being 
an explorer and an adventurer, 
which competed with a passionate 
desire for food. 

Everything that day had gone 
exactly right. No one had up- 
braided him for being late. The 
trout had been justly admired. 
He had sat down to a comfortable 
supper, and had fallen asleep and 
rolled off his chair in the middle 
of it. Assuredly a day to be 
marked with a white stone. He 
could recall the sounds that accom- 
panied it—the tinkle of the burn 
in its tiny pools, the perpetual 
wail of curlews, the sudden cackle 
of a nesting grouse. And the 
scents, too—peat, wood -smoke, 
crushed mountain fern, miles of 
dry bent, the pure clean odour of 
icy water. 

This memory came chiefly in 
the mornings. In the afternoons, 
when he was not asleep, he was 
back at Oxford. The scene was 
always the same—supper in the 
college hall, a few lights burning, 
the twilight ebbing in the lancet 
windows, the old portraits dim as 
a tapestry. There was no dinner 
in hall in the summer term, only 
supper, when you could order what 
you pleased. The memory of the 
fare almost made him hungry— 
fried eggs, cold lamb and mint 
sauce and salad, stewed goose- 
berries and cream, cheese and 
wheaten bread, and great mugs of 
home-brewed beer. ... He had 
been in the open air most of 
the day, riding over Shotover 
or the Cumnor Hills, or canoeing 
on the upper Thames in the 
grassy meadows above Godstow, or 
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adventuring on a bicycle to fish the 
dry fly in the Cotswold streams. 
His body had been bathed in the 
sun and wind and fully exercised, 
so his appetite was immense. But 
it was not the mere physical 
comfort that made him dwell on 
the picture. It was the mood 
he remembered, and could almost 
recapture, the mood which saw 
the world as a place of long, 
sunlit avenues leading to mar- 
vellous horizons. That was his 
twentieth year, he told himself, 
which mankind is always longing 
to find again. 

The third memory was the most 
freakish. It belonged to his early 
days at the Bar, when he lived in 
small, ugly rooms in one of the 
Temple courts, and had very little 
money to spend. It was the first 
day of the Easter vacation, and he 
was going to Devonshire with 
Palliser-Yeates to fish the Exmoor 
hill-streams. The cheapest way 
was to drive with his luggage 
direct to Paddington, after the 
meagre breakfast which his laun- 
dress provided. But it seemed an 
occasion to celebrate, so he had 
broken his journey at his club in 
St James’s Street, a cheerful, 
undistinguished, young man’s 
establishment, and had break- 
fasted there with his friend. It 
had been a fresh April morning ; 
gulls had been clamorous as he 
drove along the Embankment, and 
a west wind had been stirring the 
dust in Pall Mall. . . . He remem- 
bered the breakfast in the shabby 
old coffee-room, and Palliser- 
Yeates’ fly-book which he spilt all 
over the table. Above all, he 
remembered his own boyish antici- 
pations. In twenty-four hours he 
would be in a farmhouse which 
smelt of paraffin and beeswax and 
good cooking, looking out on a 
green valley with a shallow brown 
stream tumbling in riffles and 
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drowsing in pools under banks of 
yellow bent. The larch plantations 
would be a pale mist on the hill. 
sides, the hazel coverts would be 
budding, plovers would be every. 
where, and water-ouzels would be 
flashing their white breasts among 
the stones. ... The picture was 
so dear and homelike that he 
found himself continually returning 
to it. It was like a fire at which 
he could warm his hands. 


But there came a time when this 
pleasant picture - making ceased, 
and his mind turned back on itself. 
He had lost the hard, stoical mood 
in which he had left London, 
but he was not clear what had 
replaced it. What was he doing 
here in a hut inside the Aretic 
Circle, among mountains which 
had never been explored and 
scarcely visited, in the company 
of Indians and half-breeds?... 
And then he slowly became con- 
scious of Galliard. 

All these weeks he had not 
noticed Galliard’s presence or in- 
quired what had happened to him. 
This man, the original purpose of 
his journey, had simply dropped 
out of his line of vision. He 
pondered on the queer tricks which 
the mind can play. The Frizels 
and the Indians were the human 
background to his life, but it was 
a background undifferentiated ; for 
he never troubled to distinguish 
between the two Hares, and Lew, 
who was his daily ministrant, 
seemed to have absorbed the 
personality of Johnny. Galliard 
had sunk also into this background. 
One evening, when he saw what 
appeared to be three Frizels m 
the hut, he thought his mind 
wandering. 

Moreover, the broken man, bed- 
ridden, half crazy, whom he had 
left behind when he set out for the 
Sick Heart River, had disappeared. 
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What he saw now was a big fellow, 
dressed in the same winter kit as 
Lew and Johnny, and busy appar- 
ently on the same jobs. He cut 
down young spruces and poplars 
for fuel, he looked after the big 
fire which burned outside and was 
used chiefly for melting snow and 
ice into water, and sometimes he 
hunted and brought back game. 
Slowly this figure disentangled 
itself from its background and 
was recognised. It had followed 
Leithen’s example and shaved its 
beard, and the face was very much 
like that of the picture in the Park 
Avenue apartment. 

Leithen’s vitality had sunk so 
low that he had spoken little 
during his early recovery, and 
afterwards had been too much 
engaged with his own thoughts. 
This detachment had prevented 
him from listening to the talk in 
the hut. His attention was only 
engaged when he was directly 
addressed, and that was done 
chiefly by Lew. But now, while 
he did not attempt to overhear, 
he was conscious of the drone of 
conversation after supper in the 
evening, and began to distinguish 
the different notes in it. There 
was no mistaking Lew’s beautiful 
rich tones with their subtle Scots 
cadences, and Johnny’s harsher 
and more drawling voice. Then 
he became aware of a third note, 
soft like Lew’s, but more nasal. 
And one afternoon, at the tail-end 
of a blizzard, when Leithen lay 
abed in the firelight and the others 
were getting kindlings from the 
wind-felled trees, this voice ad- 
dressed him. 

“Can we talk now?” it said. 
“T’ve been waiting for this chance 
now that you’re mending. I think 
we have much to say to each 
other.” 

Leithen was startled. This was 
what he had not heard for months, 
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an educated voice, a voice from 
his own world. A stone had been 
thrown into the pool of his memory, 
and the ripples stretched to the 
farther shore. This was Galliard ; 
he remembered everything about 
Galliard, reaching back to Blen- 
kiron’s first mention of him in his 
Down Street rooms, 

“Tell me who you are?” the 
voice continued. 

Leithen did not answer. He 
was wondering how to begin an 
explanation of a purpose which 
must seem wholly fantastic. He, 
a shell of a creature, had set out 
to rescue this smiling frontiersman 
who seemed to fit perfectly into 
his environment. 

“Johnny says that you know 
some of my friends. Do you mind 
telling me your name? I don’t 
trust Johnny’s ear, but I think he 
said ‘ Leven.’ ” 

** Not quite. Leithen.” 

Galliard repeated the word, 
boggling, like all his countrymen, 
at the ‘th.’ “Scotch, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes, but I live in England.” 

“You’ve been a pretty sick 
man, I gather, but you’re mending 
fast. I wonder what brought a 
sick man to this outlandish place 
in mid-winter ? These mountains 
are not exactly a sanatorium. .. . 
You don’t mind my asking ques- 
tions ? You see, we come out of 
the same world, and we’re alone 
here—the only people of our kind 
for a thousand miles.” 

“TI want you to ask questions, 
It’s the easiest way for me to tell 
you my story. ... I crossed the 
Atlantic last summer thinking that 
I was a dying man. The best 
English authority said so, and the 
best American authority confirmed 
his view. I’m unmarried, and I 
didn’t want to die in a nursing 
home. I’ve always been an active 
man, and I proposed to keep going 
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until I dropped. So I came out 
here.” 


Galliard nodded. His brown 
eyes had a smiling, comprehending 
friendliness. 

“That I understand — and 
admire. But why to America ? 
—Why just here ?—And on a trip 
like this ? ” 

“TI had to have a job. I must 
be working under orders, for it 
was the only way to keep going. 
And this was the job that offered 
itself.” 

“Yes, but please tell me. How 
did it happen that a sick English- 
man was ordered to the Arctic 
Circle ? What kind of job ?” 

Leithen smiled. ‘ You will think 
it fantastic. The idea came from 
a kinsman of yours—a_ kins- 
man by marriage. His name is 
Blenkiron.” 

Galliard’s face passed from an 
amused inquisitiveness to an ex- 
treme gravity. 

“Our Uncle John! Tell me, 
what job did he give you ?” 

“To find out where you had 
gone, and join you, and, if possible, 
bring you back. No, not bring 
you—for I expected to be dead 
before that—but to persuade you.” 

“You were in New York? You 
saw our Uncle John there ? ” 

“No. In London. I know his 
other niece, Lady Clanroyden— 
Clanroyden was at school and 
college with me—and I had some 
business once with Blenkiron. He 
came to my rooms one morning 
last summer and told me about 
you.” 

Galliard’s eyes were on the 
ground. He seemed to have been 
overcome by a sudden shyness, 
and for a moment he said nothing. 
Then he asked— 

“You took on the job because 
you liked Blenkiron ? Or perhaps 
Lady Clanroyden ? ” 

“No. I happen to like Lady 
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Clanroyden very much—and old 
Blenkiron, too. But my motive 
was purely selfish. I wasn’t inter. 
ested in you—I didn’t want to do 
a kindness to anybody—I wanted 
something that would keep me on 
my feet until I died. It wouldn't 
have mattered if I had never heard 
the name of any of the people 
concerned. I was thinking only 
of myself, and the job suited me,” 

“You saved my life. If you 
and Johnny hadn’t followed our 
trail I would long ago have been 
a heap of bones under the snow.” 
Galliard spoke very softly, as if he 
were talking to himself. 

“ Perhaps,” he said. ‘‘ But that 
was an accident, and there’s no 
gratitude due, any more than to 
the policeman who calls an ambu- 
lance in a street accident.” 

Galliard raised his head. 

“You were in New York? 
Whom did you meet there? My 
wife ?” 

“Yes. The Ravelstons, of course, 
And some of your friends like 
Bronson Jane, and Derwent, and 
Savory. But principally your 
wife.” 

“Can you ” the man stut- 
tered, “‘can you tell me about 
her 7?” 

“She is a brave woman, but I 
need not tell you that. Anxious 
and miserable, of course, but one 
would never guess it. She keeps 
a stiff face to the world. The 
story is that you have had a break- 
down and are resting somewhere. 
She won’t have any fuss made, for 
she thinks it might annoy you 
when you come back.”’ 

“Come back! She believes I 
will come back ? ” 

“Implicitly. She thinks you 





had reached the cross-roads im 
your mind and had to go away and 
think it out and decide which one 
to take. When you have decided 
she thinks you will come back.” 
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“Then why did she want you 
to go to look for me ?” 

“Because there was always a 
chance you might be dead—or 
sick. I sent her a message from 
Fort Bannerman saying that I had 
ascertained you were alive and 
well up to a week before.” 

“ How did you find me ?” 

“T guessed that you had gone 
first to Clairefontaine. I got no 
news of you there, but some little 
things convinced me that you had 
been there. Then I guessed again 
that you had gone North where 
your brother and your uncle had 
gone. So I followed. I saw their 
graves, and then Johnny told me 
about Lew’s craze for the Sick 
Heart River, and I guessed again 
that he had taken you there. It 
was simply a series of lucky guesses. 
If you like, you can call them 
deductions from scanty evidence. 
I was lucky, but that was because 
I had made a guess at what was 
passing in your mind, and I think 
I guessed correctly.” 

“You didn’t know me—never 
met me. What data had you ?” 

“ Little things picked up in New 
York and at Clairefontaine. You 
see, I am accustomed to weighing 
evidence.” 

“ And what did you make of my 
psychology ?” 

“I thought you were a man who 
had got into a wrong groove and 
wanted to get out before it was 
too late. ... No, that isn’t the 
right way to put it. If it had been 
that way there was no hope of 
getting you back. I thought you 
were a man who thought he had 
sold his birthright and was tortured 
by his conscience and wanted to 
buy it back.” 

“You think that a more hopeful 
state of affairs ? ” 

“Yes. For it is possible to keep 
your birthright and live in a new 
world. Many men have done it.” 


Sick Heart River. 
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Galliard got up and pulled on 
his parka and mitts. “I’m going 
out,” he said, “‘ for I want to think. 
You’re a wizard, Mr Leithen. 
You’ve discovered what was wrong 
with me; but you're not quite 
right about the cure I was aiming 
at. ... I was like Lew, looking 
for a Sick Heart River. ... I was 
seeking the waters of atonement.” 

For a moment Leithen was 
alarmed. Galliard had seemed the 
sanest of men, all the saner because 
he had divested himself of his 
urban trappings and had yet kept 
the accent of civilisation. But 
his last words seemed an echo of 
Lew—Lew before his cure. But 
a glance at the steady eyes and 
grave face reassured him. 

“T mean what I say,” Galliard 
continued. ‘‘I had been faithless 
to a trust and had to do penance 
for it. I had forgotten God and 
had to find Him. ... We have 
each of us to travel to his own 
Sick Heart River.” 


In the days of short commons 
Lew was a tower of strength. He 
ran the camp in an orderly bustle, 
the Indians jumped to his orders, 
and Johnny worked with him like 
an extra hand. His friendly gusto 
kept up everyone’s spirits, and 
Leithen was never aware of the 
scarcity of rations. 

It was a moment when he seemed 
to have reached the turning-point 
of his disease. Most of his worst 
discomforts had gone, and only 
weakness vexed him and an occa- 
sional scantiness of breath. The 
night sweats had ceased, and the 
nausea, and he could eat his meals 
with a certain relish. Above all, 
power was creeping back into his 
limbs. He could put on his clothes 
without having to stop and pant, 
and something of his old striding 
vigour was returning to his legs. 

12 
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He felt himself fit for longer walks 
than the weather and the narrow 
camp platform permitted. 

Lew watched him with an ap- 
proving eye. As he passed he 
would stop and pat him on his 
shoulder. 

*You’re doing fine,’ he would 
say. ‘Soon you'll be fit to go 
hunting. You much of a shot ?” 

** Fair.” 

Lew laughed. “If an Old 
Countryman ‘lows he’s a fair shot 
it means he’s darned good.” 

One evening just before supper, 
when the others were splitting 
firewood, Lew sat himself down 
before Leithen and tapped him on 
the knee. 

“Mr Galliard—” he said, “I'd 
like to say something about Mr 
Galliard. You know I acted mighty 
bad to him, but then I was out of 
my senses, and he wasn’t too firm 
in his. Well, I’m all right now, 
but I’m not so sure that he is. 
His health’s fine, and he can stand 
a long day in the bush. But he 
ain’t happy—no happier than when 
he first hired me way back last 
spring. I mean he’s got his wits 
back, and he’s as sensible as you 
and me, but there’s a lot worrying 
him.” Lew spoke as if he found 
it difficult to say what he wanted. 

“I feel kind o’ responsible for 
Mr Galliard,” he said, “seeing 
that he’s my master and is paying 
me pretty high. And you must 
feel kind o’ responsible for him 
or you wouldn’t have come five 
thousand miles looking for him. 
. ++ I see you’ve started talking 
to him. Id feel easier in my 
mind if you had a good long 
pow-wow and got out of him 
what’s biting him. You don’t 
happen to know ?” 

Leithen shook his head. 

“Only that he wasn’t happy 
and thought he might feel better 
if he went down North. But the 
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plan doesn’t seem to have come 
off.” 

The conversation, as it fell out, 
was delayed until early in February, 
when, in a spell of fine weather, 
Johnny and the smaller Indian 
had set off to the Hares’ camp to 
bring back supplies by dog-team, 
It was about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the sun was begin- 
ning to go down in a sea of gold 
and crimson. Leithen sat at the 
hut door, facing the big fire on the 
platform which Galliard had been 
stoking. The latter pulled out 4 
batch of skins and squatted on 
them opposite him. 

“Can we talk ?”’ hesaid. “ TI’ye 
kept away from you, for I’ve been 
trying to think out what to say. 
Maybe you could help me. Id 
like to tell you just how I was 
feeling a year ago.” 

Then words seemed to fail him. 
He was overcome with extreme 
shyness, his face flushed, and he 
averted his eyes. 

“I have no business to trouble 
you with my affairs,” he stam- 
mered. “TI apologise. ... Iam 
a bore.” 

“Get on, man,” said Leithen. 
‘I have crossed half the world to 
hear about your affairs. They 
interest me more than anything 
on earth.” 

But Galliard’s tongue stil! halted, 
and he seemed to find it impossible 
to start. 

** Very well,” said Leithen. . 
““I will begin by telling you what 
I know about you. You come from 
the Clairefontaine valley in Quebec, 
which Glaubsteins have now made 
hideous with a dam and a pulp- 
mill. I believe your own firm had 
@ share in that sacrilege. You 
belong to an ancient family, now 
impoverished, and your father 
farmed ‘a little corner of the old 
seigneury. ... When you were 
nineteen or so you got sick of your 
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narrow prospects and went down 
to the States to try your luck. 
After a roughish time you found 
your feet, and are now a partner 
in Ravelston’s, and one of the chief 
figures in American finance... . 
Meantime your father died, soon 
after you left him. Your brother 
Paul carried on the farm, and then 
he also got restless, and a year or 
two ago went off to the North, 
pretending he was going to look 
for your uncle Aristide, who dis- 
appeared there years before. Paul 
got to the river which Aristide 
discovered, and died there—the 
graves of both are there, and you 
saw them last summer.... At 
the other end something happened 
to you. You started out for Claire- 
fontaine with Lew, and then you 
were at Ghost River, and then 
came on here. Is that sketch 
correct ?” 

Galliard nodded. His eyes were 
abstracted, as if he were in the 
throes of a new idea. 

“Well, you must fill out the 
sketch. But let me tell you two 
other things. I went to Claire- 
fontaine after you, and after you 
to the Ghost River, and I saw the 
crosses in the graveyard. Also, 
long ago when I was.a young man 
I went hunting in Quebec, and I 
came out by way of Clairefontaine. 
I found the little meadow at the 
head of the stream, and I have 
never forgotten it. When I knew 
I had to die my first thought was 
to go there, for it seemed the place 
to find peace.”’ 

Galliard’s face woke to a sudden 
animation. 

“By God! that’s a queer thing. 
I went to that meadow—the first 
thing I did after I left New York. 
There’s a fate in this!... I 
think now I can get on with my 


Tt was a tale which took long in 
the telling, and it filled several of 
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the short winter twilights. There 
were times when the narrative 
lagged, and times when it came 
fast and confusedly. Galliard had 
curious tricks of speech; some- 
times elaborate, the product of 
wide reading, and sometimes halt- 
ing, amateurish, almost childlike, 
as if he were dragging his thoughts 
from a deep well. 

From the village school of 
Chateau-Gaillard, he said, he had 
gone to the university of Laval. 
He was intended for the law, and 
his first courses were in classics 
and philosophy. He enjoyed them, 
and for a little even toyed with 
the notion of giving his life to 
those studies and looking for a 
university post. What switched 
his thoughts to another line was 
a slow revolt against the poverty- 
stricken life at Clairefontaine. He 
saw his father and brother bowed 
down with toil, for no purpose 
except to win a bare living. In 
the city he had occasional glimpses 
of comfort and luxury, and of a 
wide, coloured world, and these 
put him wholly out of temper 
with his home. He did a good deal 
of solid thinking. If he succeeded 
as @ lawyer he would exchange 
the narrow world of a country 
farm for the narrow world of a 
provincial city—more ease, cer- 
tainly, but something far short of 
his dreams. He must make money, 
and money could only be made in 
big business. In Canada his own 
French people did little in business, 
having always left that to the 
English, and in Canada he might 
have to fight against prejudice. 
So he determined to go to the 
country where he believed there 
was no prejudice, where business 
was exalted above all callings, and 
where the only thing required of 
@ man was to be good at his job. 

He left Laval and went to a 
technical college, where he acquired 
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the rudiments of accounting and 
a smattering of engineering science. 
The trouble came when his father 
discovered the change. The elder 
Galliard had something of the 
seigneur left in him. There was a 
duty owed to gentle birth. A 
gentleman might be a farmer who 
laboured from dawn to dusk in 
the fields; he could be a priest ; 
he could be a lawyer; but if he 
touched trade he forfeited his 
gentility. Moreover, the father 
hated the very word America. So, 
when the son frankly announced 
his intention, there was a violent 
family quarrel. Next day he left 
for Boston, and he never saw his 
father again. 

Galliard scarcely mentioned his 
early struggles. They had to be 
taken for granted like infantile 
ailments. He took up the tale 
when he had come to New York 
and had met Felicity Dasent. 

To Leithen’s surprise he spoke 
of Felicity without emotion. He 
seemed to be keeping his mind 
fixed on the need to make his 
story perfectly clear—an intellec- 
tual purpose which must exclude 
sentiment. 

He had fallen deeply in love 
with her after a few meetings. To 
him she represented a new world, 
very different from the tough 
world of buying and selling in 
which he had found his feet. It 
was a world which satisfied all the 
dreams of his boyhood and youth, 
a happy gzacious place with, as 
its centre, the most miraculous of 
beings. It was still more different 
from Clairefontaine with its poverty 
and monotony and back-breaking 
toil. Felicity seemed far farther 
removed from Clairefontaine than 
from the grubbiest side of Wall 
Street. The old petty world of 
Mass and market was infinitely 
remote from her gracious and 
civilised life. It was a profanation 
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to think of the two together. Only 
the meadow at the head of the 
stream seemed to harmonise with 
his thoughts about her. 

Then came their marriage, and 
Galliard’s entry into society, and 
his conspicuous social success, 
After that the trouble began in 
his soul... . 

He was not very clear about its 
begi He found things in 
which he had had an acute interest 
suddenly go stale for him. He 
found himself in revolt against 
what he had once joyfully accepted, 
and when he probed for the reason 
he discovered to his surprise that 
it was because it clashed with 
some memory which he thought 
he had buried. At first he believed 
that it was only regret for his 
departing youth. Boyish recol- 
lections came back to him gilded 
by time and distance. But pres- 
ently he realised that the trouble 
was not nostalgia for his dead 
boyhood, but regret for a world 
which was still living and which 
he had forsaken. Not exactly 
regret, either; rather remorse, & 
sense that he had behaved badly, 
had been guilty in some sense of 
a betrayal. 

He fought against the feeling. 
It was childish, with no basis of 
reason. He was a rich man, and, 
if he liked, could have a country 
house in Quebec, which would 
offer all the enchantments of his 
youth without its poverty.... 
But he realised miserably that this 
was no solution. It was not 
Quebec that he wanted, but 4 
different world of thought, which 
was hopelessly antagonistic to that 
in which he now dwelt. To his 
consternation he discovered that 
distaste for his environment wa 
growing fast. What had been the 
pleasures of his life became its 
boredoms ; high matters of busi- 
ness were only a fuss about trifles; 
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men whom he had once reverenced 
seemed now trivial and wearisome. 
A lost world kept crowding in on 
him; he could not recover it, but 
he felt that without it there was 
no peace for him in life. There 
was only one stable thing, Felicity, 
who moved in a happy sphere of 
her own, from which he daily felt 
more estranged. 

Ridiculous little things tor- 
mented him—a tune which re- 
minded him of a French chanson, 
the smell of a particular tobacco 
which suggested the coarse stuff 
grown at Clairefontaine. He dared 
not go shooting or fishing because 
of their associations ; golf, which 
belonged wholly to his new world, 
he came to loathe. 

“Tt was like a cancer,” he said. 
“A doctor once told me that 
cancer was a growth of certain 
cells at a wild pace—the pace at 
which a child grows in the womb— 
a sort of crazy resurgence of youth. 
It begins by being quite innocent, 
but soon it starts pressing in on 
other cells and checking their 
growth, and the thing becomes 
pathological. That was what hap- 
pened to me. The old world came 
to bulk so big in my life that it 
choked the rest of me like.a cancer 
in the mind.” 

He had another trouble, the 
worst of all. He had been brought 
up a strict Catholic, but since he 
left home he had let his religion 
fall from him. He had never been 
to Mass. Felicity was an Episco- 
palian who took her creed lightly, 
and they had been married in 
& fashionable New York church. 
Now all the fears and repressions 
of his youth came back to him. 
He had forgotten something of 

importance, his eternal 
welfare. He had never thought 
much about religion, but had 
simply taken it for granted till he 
began to neglect it, so he had no 


sceptical apparatus to‘ support 
him. His conduct had not been 
the result of enlightenment, but 
flat treason. 

“IT came to realise that I had 
forgotten God,” he said simply. 

The breaking-point came because 
of his love for Felicity. The farther 
he moved away from her and her 
world, the dearer she became. 
The one thing he was resolved 
should not happen was a slow 
decline in their affection. Either 
he would recover what he had lost 
and harmonise it with what he 
had gained, or a clean cut would 
be made, with no raw edges to 
fester. ... So on a spring morn- 
ing, with a breaking heart, he 
walked out of Felicity’s life. ... 

“You have guessed most of 
this?” he asked. 

* Most of it,” said Leithen. 
“What I want to know is the 
sequel. You have been nearly a 
year looking for your youth. What 
luck ?” 

“None. But you don’t put it 
quite right, for I was willing enough 
to grow old decently. What I had 
to recover was the proper touch 
with the world which I had grown 
out of and could no more reject 
than my own skin. Also I had to 
make restitution. I had betrayed 
something ancient and noble, and 
had to do penance for my sins.” 

“Well?” Leithen had to repeat 
the question, for words seemed to 
have failed Galliard. 

“I did both,” he said slowly. 
“To that extent I succeeded. I 
got into touch with my people’s 
life, and I think I have done 
penance. But I found that more 
was needed. I belong to the North, 
and to go on living I had to master 
the North. ... But it mastered 
me.” 

Leithen waited for Galliard to 
expound this saying, but he waited 
a long time. The other’s face had 
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darkened, and he seemed to be 
wrestling with difficult thoughts. 
At last he asked a question. 

“I cannot explain,” said Gal- 
liard, “for I don’t quite know 
what happened.... I thought 
that if I found my brother, or at 
least found out what had become 
of him, I should have done the 
right thing—done the kind of 
thing my family have always been 
doing—defied the North, scored 
off it. It didn’t work out like that. 
Up there on the Ghost River I was 
like a haunted man—something 
kept crushing me down. - Yes, by 
God! I was afraid. Naked fear ! 
—I had never known it before. 
..- I had to go on or give up 
altogether. Then Lew started in 
about his Sick Heart River. He 
was pretty haywire, but I thought 
he was on the track of something 
wonderful. He said it was a kind 
of Paradise where a man left 
his sins behind him. It wasn’t 
sense, if I’d stopped to think, 
but I was beyond thinking. Here 
was a place where one could 
be reconciled to the North—where 
the North ceased to be a master, 
and became a comforter. I can 
tell you I got as mad about the 
thing as Lew. 

“But Lew was no good to me,” 
he went on. “ He forgot all about 
me. Being mad, he was thinking 
only of himself. I hurt my foot 
and had a difficult time keeping 
up with him. Pretty bad days 
they were—I don’t want to go 
through anything of the sort 
again. Then I lost him and 


would have perished if you 
hadn’t found me. You know 
the rest. Johnny nursed me 


back to bodily health, and partly 
to sanity, for he is the sanest 
thing ever made. But not quite. 
Lew has come back cured, but 
not me, though I daresay I look 
all right.” 
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He turned his weather-beaten, 
wholesome face to Leithen, and in 
his eyes there was an uncertainty 
which belied the strong lines of 
mouth and jaw. 

“TI will tell you the truth,” he 
said. “I’m afraid, black afraid 
of this damned country. But I 
can’t leave it until I’ve got on 
terms with it. And God knows 
how that is to be managed.” 


Leithen found that his slowly 
mending health was having a 
marked effect upon his mind. It 
was like a stream released from 
the bondage of frost. Before, he 
had been plodding along in a rut 
with no inclination to look aside; 
now he was looking about him and 
the rut was growing broad and 
shallow. Before, he had stopped 
thinking about his body, for it 
was enough to endure what came 
to it; now he took to watching 
his sensations closely, eager to find 
symptoms of returning strength. 
This must mean, he thought, a 
breakdown of his stoicism, and he 
dreaded that; for it might be 
followed by the timidity which he 
despised. 

But this new mental elasticity 
enabled him to reflect on the 
problem of Galliard—on Galliard 
himself, who was ceasing to be a 
mere problem and becoming flesh 
and blood. For months Leithen 
had been insensitive to human 
relationships. Even his friends at 
home, who had warmed and lit 
his life, had sunk into the back- 
ground, and the memory of them, 
when it revived, was scarcely an 
extra pang. His mind had assessed 
the people he met in New York, 
but they might have been ninepins 
for all he cared about them, though 
for Felicity he had felt a certain 
dim tenderness. But the retum 
journey from Sick Heart River had 
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wrought a change. His sudden 
realisation of the mercifulness 
behind the rigour of nature had 
made him warm towards common 
humanity. He saw the quality 
of Lew and Johnny, and thanked 
God for it. Now he was discover- 
ing Galliard, and was both puzzled 
and attracted by him. 

A man—beyond question. Lei- 
then saw that in him which had 
won him an enchanting wife and 
a host of friends. There was 
warmth, humour, loyalty. Some- 
thing more, that something which 
had made Clifford Savory insistent 
that he must be brought back 
for the country’s sake. There 
was a@ compelling charm about 
him which would always win 
him followers, and there was 
intellect in his brow and eyes. 
Leithen, accustomed all his life 
to judge men, had no doubt 
about Galliard. 

But he was broken. As broken 
by fear as Lew had been at Sick 
Heart River, and, being of a more 
complex make-up than Lew, the 
mending would be harder. A man 
of a stiff fibre had been confronted 
with fear, and had been worsted 
by it. There could be no settle- 
ment for Galliard until he had 
overcome it. 

Leithen brooded over that mys- 
terious thing, the North, a part 
of the globe which had no care for 
human life, which was not built 
to man’s scale, a remnant of that 
Ice Age which long ago had 
withered the earth. As a young 
man he had felt its spell when 
he looked from the Clairefontaine 
Height of Land towards the Arctic 
watershed. The Galliard family 
for generations had felt it. Like 


brave men they had gone out to 
wrestle with it, and had not re- 
turned. Johnny, even the stolid 
Johnny, had confessed that he 
had had his bad moments. 


Lew 
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—heaven knows what aboriginal 
wildness was mingled with his 
Highland blood !—had gone hunt- 
ing for a mystic river and had then 
got the horrors of the unknown 
and filed from it. But he was bred 
to the life of the North and could 
fall back upon its ritual and defy 
it by domesticating it. Yet at any 
moment the fire might kindle again 
in him. As for Galliard, he was 
bound to the North by race and 
creed and family tradition; it 
was not hard for the gods of the 
Elder Ice to stretch a long arm 
and pluck him from among the 
flesh-pots. 

What puzzled him was why he 
himself had escaped. He had had 
an hour of revulsion at Sick Heart 
River, but it had passed like a 
brief nightmare. His mind had 
been preoccupied with prosaic 
things like cold and weariness, 
and his imagination had’ been 
asleep. The reason was plain. 
He had been facing death, waiting 
stoically on its coming. There 
was no space for lesser fears when 
the most ancient terror was close 
to him, no room for other mysteries 
when he was nearing the ultimate 
one. 

What had happened to him ? 
Had he come out of the Valley of 
the Shadow, or had the Shadow 
only shifted for a moment to 
settle later on, darker and deeper ? 
He deliberately refused to decide. 
A sense of reverence, almost of 
awe, deterred him. He had com- 
mitted himself to God’s hands, and 
would accept with a like docility 
mercy and harshness. But one 
thing he knew—he had found 
touch with life. He was reacting 
to the external world. His mind 
had feelers out again to its 
environment. Therefore Galliard 
had assumed a new meaning. 
He was not a task to be plodded 
through with, but a fellow mortal 
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to be helped, a companion, a 
friend. 


Johnny and the Hares reached 
camp when a sudden flurry of 
snow ended the brief daylight. 
Lew and the other Indian ran to 
receive them, and presently Galliard 
joined the group. . 

* Queer folk in the North,” 
Leithen thought. “They don’t 
make much fuss over a reunion, 
though it’s three weeks since they 
parted.” Out of the corner of his 
eye he saw the team of dogs, great 
beasts, half wolf, half malamute, 
weighing a hundred pounds each, 
now sending up clouds of grey 
steam into the white snowfall. 
He had a glimpse, too, of Johnny, 
who looked tired and anxious. 

The better part of an hour passed, 
while Leithen sat alone in the hut 
mending a pair of moccasins. 
Then Johnny appeared with a 
grave face and handed him a 
letter. 

“Things ain’t goin’ too well 
with them Hares,” he said. 
“They’ve got a blight on ’em, like 
Indians get. They’re starvin’, and 
they’re goin’ mad.” 

The letter, written on a dirty 
half-sheet of mission paper, and 
secured between two pieces of 
birch-bark, was from the priest, 
Father Duplessis, who had taken 
Father Wentzel’s place for the 
winter. It was written with in- 
delible pencil in a foreign-looking 
pointed script. 


“They tell me you are recover- 
ing health, my friend, and for 


your sake I rejoice. Also for my 
own, for I am enabled to make 
you an appeal. My poor people 
here are in great sorrow. They 
have little food, and they will not 
try to get more; for a disease 
has come upon them, a dreadful 
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accidie which makes them impotent 
and without hope. Food must be 
found for them and, above all, they 
must be roused out of their stupor 
and made to wish to live. I wrestle 
with them, and I have the might 
of the Church behind me, but I am 
alone and I am but a weak vessel, 
If you can come to my aid, with 
God’s help we may prevail, but if 
not I fear this little people will be 
blotted out of the book of life.” 


That night after supper four men 
sat in council. Johnny made his 
report, much interrupted by Lew’s 
questions, and once or twice the 
two Hares were summoned to 
give information. Johnny was a 
very weary man; for his bandy 
legs had broken the trail for the 
dogs through the snow-encumbered 
forest, and he had forced the pace 
for man and beast. His. pale-blue 
eyes, which had none of Lew’s 
brilliance, had become small and 
troubled. One proof of his dis- 
comfort was that when he broke 
off to speak to his brother it was 
in the Cree tongue. Never before 
had Leithen heard him use his 
mother’s speech. 

Leithen found himself presiding 
over the council, for the others 
seemed to defer to him, after Lew 
had cross-examined his brother 
about what supplies he had brought. 

“Father Duplessis says there's 
trouble in the Hares’ camp,” he 
said. ‘‘ Let’s hear more about it. 
Father Wentzel, in the fall, was 
afraid of something of the sort.” 

Johnny scratched the tip of one 
of his bat’s ears. 

“Sure there’s trouble. Them 
gol-darned Hares has gone loony 
and it ain’t the first time, neither. 
They think they’re Christians, but 
it’s a funny kind of religion, for 
they’re always hankerin’ after old 
bits of magic. Comin’ up in the 
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fall, I heard they’d been consultin’ 
the caribou bone.” 

He explained a little shame- 
facedly. 

“ It’s a caribou’s shoulder-blade, 
and it’s got to be an old buck 
with a special head of horns. 
They’d got one and there’s a long 
erack down the middle, and their 
medicine - men say that means 


“They needn’t 
have gone to an old bone for that. 
This year the hares and rabbits 
has gone sick and that means that 
every other beast is scarce. The 
Hares ain’t much in the way of 
hunters — never have been —but 
they know all about rabbits. 
That’s how they’ve gotten their 
name. Maybe you thought they 
was so-called because they hadn’t 
no more guts than a hare. That 
ain't right. They’re a brave 
enough tribe, though in old days 
the Crees and the Chipewyans had 
the upper hand of them. But the 


truth is that they haven’t much 
sense, and every now and then 
they go plumb crazy.” 


“You say they’re starving ?” 


Leithen addressed Johnny. “Is 
that because they cannot get food 
or because they won’t try to get 
it?” 

“Both,” was the answer. “I 
figure it out this way. As a general 
thing they fish all summer and dry 
their catch for the winter. That 
gives °em both man’s meat and 
dog’s meat. But this year the 
white fish and pike was short in 
the lakes and the rivers. I heard 
that in the fall when we were 
comin’ in. Well then, it was up to 
them to make an extra good show 
with the fall huntin’. But, as 
Lew says, the fall huntin’ was a 
wash-out anyhow. Moose and 
caribou and deer were scarce, 
because the darned rabbits had 
gone sick. It happens that way 
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every seven years or so. So them 
pitiful Hares started the winter 
with mighty poor prospects.” 

Johnny spat contemptuously. 

“For you and me that would’ve 
meant a pretty hard winter’s work. 
There’s food to be got up in them 
mountains even after the freeze- 
up, if you know where to look for 
it. You can set bird-traps, for 
there’s more partridges here than 
in Quebec. You can have dead- 
falls for deer, and you can search 
out the moose’s stamping grounds. 
I was tellin’ you that the moose 
were shifting farther north. The 
Hares ain’t very spry hunters, as 
Lew says, for they’ve got rotten 
guns, but they’re dandies at 
trappin’. Well, as I was sayin’, if 
it'd been you and me we'd have 
got busy, and, though we’d have 
had to draw in our belts, somehow 
or other we’d have won through. 
But what does them crazy Hares 
do?” 

Johnny spat again, and Lew 
joined him in the same gesture of 
scorn. 

“They done nothin’! Jest 
nothin’! The caribou shoulder- 
blade had ’em scared into fits. 
It’s a blight that comes on ’em 
every now and then, like the rabbit 
sickness. If a chief dies they 
mourn for him, sittin’ on their 
rumps, till they’re pretty well dead 
themselves. In the old fightin’ 
days what they lost in a battle 
was nothin’ to what they lost 
afterwards lamentin’ it. So they’re 
takin’ their bad luck lyin’ down, 
and it jest ain’t sense. It looks as 
if that tribe was fixed to be cleaned 
out before spring.” 

Johnny’s contemptuous eyes be- 
came suddenly gentle. 

“It’s a pitiful business as ever 
I seen. Their old chief—Zacharias 
they call him—he must be well on 
in the eighties, but he’s the only 
one that ain’t smit with paralysis. 
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Him and Father Duplessis. But 
Zacharias is mighty bad with 
lumbago and can’t get about 
enough, and the Father ain’t up 
to the ways of them savages. He 
prays for ’°em and he argues with 
’em, but he might as well argue 
and pray with a skunk. A dog- 
whip would be the thing if you’d 
the right man to handle it.” 

Johnny’s melancholy eyes belied 
his words. They were not the 
eyes of a disciplinarian. 

** And yet,” he went on, “‘ I don’t 
know, but I somehow can’t keep 
on bein’ angry with the creatures. 
They sit in their shacks, and but 
for the women they’d freeze, for 
they don’t seem to have the 
strength to keep themselves warm. 
The children are bags of bones and 
crawl about like a lot of little 
starved owls. It’s only the women 
that keeps the place goin’, and 
they won’t be able to stick it much 
longer, for everythin’s runnin’ short 
—food for the fire as well as food 
for the belly. The shacks are 
fallin’ into bits and the tents are 
gettin’ ragged, and the Hares sit 
like broody hens reflectin’ on their 
sins and calculatin’ how soon they’ll 
die. You couldn’t stir ’em if you 
put a charge of dynamite alongside 
of ’em—you’d blow ’em to bits, 
but they’d die broody.” 

“Father Duplessis has the same 
story,” Leithen said. 

“Yep, and he wants your help. 
I guess he’s asked for it. He says 
it’s a soldier’s job and you and 
him are two old soldiers, but that 
he’s the private and you’re the 
sergeant-major.” 

Galliard, who had been listening 
with bowed head, suddenly looked 
up. 
** You fought in the War?” he 
asked. 

Leithen nodded. His eyes were 
on Lew’s face; for he saw some- 
thing there for which he was not 
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prepared. Lew had hitherto said 
little, and he had been as scornfy] 
as Johnny about the Hares. The 
brothers had never shown any 
pride in their Indian ancestry; 
their pride was reserved for the 
Scots side. They had treated the 
Hares with friendliness, but had 
been as aloof from them and their 
like as Leithen and Galliard. It 
was not any sense of kinship that 
had woke the compassion in Lew’s 
face and the emotion in his voice, 

“You can’t be angry with the 
poor devils,” he said. “It’s an 
act of God, and as much a disease 
as T.B. Ive seen it happen 
before, happen to tougher stocks 
than the Hares. Dad used to talk 
about the Nahannis that once 
ranged from the Peace to the 
Liard. Where are the Nahannis 
today ? Blotted out by sickness 
of mind. Blotted out like the 
Snakeheads and the White Pouches 
and the Big Bellies. And the 
Hares are going the same way, 
and then it’ll be the turn of the 
Chipewyans and the Yellow Knives 
and the Slaves. We white folk 
can treat the poor devils’ bodies, 
but we don’t seem able to do any- 
thing for their minds.” 

No, it was not race loyalty. 
Leithen saw in Lew and Johnny 
at that moment something finer 
than the duty of kinship. It was 
the brotherhood of all men, white 
and red and brown, who have to 
fight the savagery of the North. 

His eyes turned to Galliard, who 
was looking puzzled. He wondered 
what thoughts this new situation 
had stirred in that subtle and dis- 
tracted brain. 

‘** We’d better sleep over this,” 
he announced, for Johnny seemed 
dropping with fatigue. .. . 

Yet Johnny was the last to go 
to bed. Leithen was in the habit 
of waking for a minute or two 
several times in the night. When 
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his eyes opened shortly after mid- 
night he saw Johnny before the 
fire, not mending it, but using its 
light to examine something. It 
was the shoulder-blade of a caribou, 
which he had dug out of the 
rubbish-heap behind the camp. 
The Hares were not the only 
dabblers in the old magic. 


Leithen slept ill that night. He 
seemed to have been driven out 
of a sanctuary into the turmoil of 
the common earth. Problems were 
being thrust on him, and he was 
no longer left to that narrow world 
in which he was beginning to feel 
almost at ease. 

Of course he could do nothing 
about the wretched Hares. Father 
Duplessis’ appeal left him cold. 
He had more urgent things to 
think about than the future of 
a few hundred degenerate Indians 
who mattered not at all in his 
scheme of things. His business 
was with Galliard, who mattered 
a great deal. But he could not 
fix his mind on Galliard, and pres- 
ently he realised something which 
made him wakeful indeed and a 
little ashamed. At the back of 
his head was the thought of his 
own health. The curtain which 
had shut down on his life was 
lifting a corner and revealing 
& prospect. He was conscious, 
miserably conscious, that the chief 
hope in his mind was that he might 
possibly recover. And that meant 
a blind panicky fear lest he should 
do anything to retard recovery. 

He woke feeling a tightness in 
his chest and a difficulty in breath- 
ing, from which for some weeks 
he had been free. He woke, too, 
to an intense cold. The aurora 
had been brilliant the night before ; 
and now in the pale sky there were 
sun-dogs, those mock suns which 
attend the extreme winter rigours 
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of the North. Happily there was 
no wind, but the temperature out- 
side the hut struck him like a 
blow, and he felt that his power 
of resistance had weakened. This 
was how he had felt on the road 
to the Sick Heart River. 

He was compelled by his weak- 
ness to lie still much of the day, 
and could watch the Frizels and 
Galliard. Something had hap- 
pened to change the three—subtly, 
almost imperceptibly, in Galliard’s 
case, markedly in the other two. 
Johnny had a clouded face; he 
had seen the Hares’ suffering and 
could not forget it. In Lew’s face 
there were no clouds, but it had 
sharpened into a mask of intense 
vitality, in which his wonderful 
eyes blazed like planets. The 
sight made Leithen uneasy. Lew 
had shed the sobriety for which 
he had been conspicuous in recent 
weeks. He looked less responsible, 
less intelligent, almost a little mad. 
Leithen, intercepting his furtive 
looks, was unpleasantly reminded 
of the man who had met him at 
Sick Heart River. As for Galliard 
he was neither dejected nor exalted, 
but he seemed to have much to 
think about. He was doing his 
jobs with a preoccupied face, and 
he, too, was constantly stealing a 
glance at Leithen. He seemed to 
be waiting for a lead. 

It was this that Leithen feared. 
For some strange reason he, a sick 
man—till the other day, and 
perhaps still, a dying man—was 
being forced by a silent assent 
into the leadership of the little 
band. It was to him that Father 
Duplessis had appealed, but that 
was natural, for they had served 
together under arms. But why 
this mute reference to his decision 
of the personal problems of all the 
others ? These men were following 
the urge of a very ancient loyalty. 
Perhaps even Galliard. Who was 
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he to decide on a thing wholly 
outside his world ? 

His own case was first in his 
mind. All his life he had been 
mixed up in great affairs. He 
had had his share in ‘ moulding 
a state’s decrees’ and ‘shaping 
the whisper of a throne.’ He had 
left England when Europe was a 
powder magazine and every patriot 
was bound to put himself at the 
disposal of his distracted land. 
Well, he had cast all that behind 
him—rightly, for he had to fight 
his own grim battle. In that battle 
he seemed to have won a truce, 
perhaps even a victory, and now 
he was being asked to stake all 
his winnings on a trivial cause— 
the malaise of human kites and 
crows roosting at the end of the 
earth. 

It may have been partly due 
to the return of his malady, but 
suddenly a great nausea filled his 
mind. He had been facing death 
with a certain courage because an 
effort was demanded of him, some- 
thing which could stir the imagina- 
tion and steel the heart. But now 
he was back among trivialities. 
It was not a surrender to the 
celestial will that was required_of 
him, but a decision on small 
mundane questions—how to return 
a batch of lunatics to sanity, what 
risks a convalescent might safely 
run. He felt a loathing for the 
world, a loathing for himself, so 
when Lew sat himself down beside 
him he found sick eyes and an 
ungracious face. 

“We've got to leave,” Lew 
said. ‘‘ We’re too high up here for 
the winter hunting, and it'll be 
worse when the big snows come 
in February. We should be getting 
down to the bird country and the 
moose country. I reckon we must 
take the Hares’ camp on our road 
to see about our stuff. There’s a 
lot of tea and coffee left cached 
in the priest’s cellar.” 


Leithen turned a cold eye on 
him. 
** You want to help the Hares ?” 
he said. 

“Why, yes. Johnny and me 
thought we might give the poor 
devils a hand. We could do a bit 
of hunting for them. We know 
the way to more than one moose 
ravage, and a few meals of fresh 
deer meat may put a little life 
into them.” 

“That sounds a big job. Am 
I fit to travel ?” 

“Sure you're fit to travel! 
We’ve got the huskies and we'll 
go canny. It’s cold, but you'll 
be as snug in a hole in the snow 
as in this camp. When you're in 
good timber and know the way of 
it you can be mighty comfortable, 
though it’s fifty under. Man! it’s 
what’s wanted to set you up. By 
the time the thaw-out comes you'll 
be the toughest of the bunch.” 

“But what can Ido? Hunt? 
I haven’t the strength for it, and 
I would only be an encumbrance.” 

* You'll hunt right. enough.” 

Lew’s frosty eyes had a smile 
in their corners. He had clearly 
expected argument, perhaps con- 
tradiction, but Leithen had no 
impulse to argue. He was too 
weary in body and sick in soul. 

It was different when Galliard 
came to him. Here was a man 
who had nothing to suggest, one 
who was himself puzzled. Con- 
fined for months to a small com- 
pany, Leithen had become quick 
to detect changes of temper i 
his companions. Johnny never 
varied, but he could read Lew’s 
mutations like a book. Now he 
saw something novel in Galliard, 
or rather an intensifying of what 
he had already observed. This 
man was afraid ; there was some- 
thing like panic in his face when he 
allowed it to relax from restraint. 
This tale of the Hares’ madness 
had moved him strongly—nob, 
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apparently, to pity, but to fear, 
mal fear. It was another 


proof of the North’s malignity and 


He was clinging to Leithen 
through fear, clinging like a drown- 
ing man to a log. Leithen could 
bring the forces of a different world 
to fight the dominance of that old 
world which had mastered him. 
He wanted to be reassured about 
Leithen, to know that this refuge 
could be trusted. So he asked 
him a plain question. 

“Who are you? I know your 
name. You know my friends. 
But I know nothing more about 
you... except that you came 
out here to die—and may live.” 

The appeal in Galliard’s voice 
was so sincere that his question 
had no tinge of brusqueness. It 
switched Leithen’s mind back to 
a forgotten world which had no 
longer any meaning. To reply was 
like recalling a dream. 

“Yes, you are entitled to ask 
me that,” he said. “ Perhaps I 
should have been more candid 
with you.... My name is Edward 
Leithen—Sir Edward Leithen— 
they knighted me long ago. I 
was a lawyer—with a great prac- 
tice. I was for many years a 
Member of Parliament. I was for 
a time the British Attorney- 
General. I was in the British 
Cabinet, too—the one before the 
present.” 

Galliard repeated the name with 
mystified eyes which seemed 
straining after a recollection. 

“ Sir Edward Leithen ; of course 
Ihave heard of you. Many people 
have spoken of you. You were 
for my wife’s uncle in the Con- 
tinental Nickel case. You had a 
big reputation in the States. .. . 
You are a bachelor ? ” 

“I have no wife or any near 
relations.” 

“ Anything else ?” 


“TI don’t know. But I was once 
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what I suppose you would call a 
sportsman. I used to have a kind 
of reputation as a mountaineer. I 
was never sick or sorry until this 
present disease got hold of me— 
except for a little damage in the 
War.” 

Galliard nodded. ‘‘ You told me 
you were in the War. As what ?”’ 

“TI was chief staff officer of a 
rather famous British division.” 

Galliard looked at him steadily, 
and in his face there was some- 
thing like hope. 

“You have done a lot. You are 
a big man. To think of you roost- 
ing with us in this desert !—two 
half-breeds, two Indians, and a 
broken man like me. By God! 
Sir Edward, you’ve got to help me. 
You’ve got to get well, for I’m 
sunk without you.” 

He seized the other’s right hand 
and held it in both his own. 
Leithen felt that if he had been a 
woman he would have kissed it. 


Galliard’s emotion gave the 
finishing touch to Leithen’s de- 
pression. He ate no supper and 
fell early asleep, only to waken in 
the small hours when the fire was 
at its lowest and the cold was like 
the clutch of a dead hand. He 
managed to get a little warmth by 
burying his head in the flap of his 
sleeping-bag. Drowsiness had fied 
from him, and his brain was racing 
like a fly-wheel. 

He had lost all his philosophy. 
The return of pain and discomfort 
after an apparent convalescence 
had played havoc with his stoicism. 
Miserably, penitently, he recalled 
the moods he had gone through 
since he had entered the North. 
At first there had been sullen, 
hopeless fortitude, a grim waiting 
upon death. There had been a 
sense of his littleness and the 
omnipotence of God, and a resigna- 
tion like Job’s to the divine 











purpose. And then there had come 
a nobler mood, when he had been 
conscious not only of the greatness 
but of the mercy of God, and had 
realised the vein of tenderness in 
the hard rock of fate. He had 
responded again to life, and after 
that response his body seemed to 
have laboured to reach the sanity 
of his mind. - His health had 
miraculously improved. ... And 
now he had lost all the ground he 
had made and was down in the 
dust again. 

His obsession was the fear that 
he would not recover, and at the 
heart of everything lay the fear 
of that fear. He knew that it 
meant that his whole journey to 
the North had failed of its true 
purpose, and that he might as 
well be dying among the pillows 
and comforts of home. The 
thought stung him so sharply that 
he shut his mind to it and fixed 
his attention resolutely on the 
immediate prospect. 

Lew and Johnny wanted to go 
to the Hares’ assistance. Lew 
said that in any case they must 
be getting down-country. Once 
there, they must hunt both for 
the Hares’ sake and for their own. 
Lew had said that he, Leithen, 
would be able to hunt—arrant 
folly, for a few days of it in his 
present state would kill him. 

Had he been a mere subaltern 
in the party he would have ac- 
cepted this programme as inevit- 
able. But he knew that whatever 
Lew might plan it would be for 
him to approve, and ultimately to 
carry out. The Frizels were old 
professionals at the business, and 
yet it would be he, the novice, 
who would have to direct it. His 
weakness made him strongly averse 
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to any exertion of mind and body, 
especially of mind. He might 
endure physical torment like a 
Spartan, but he shrank with horror 
from any necessity to think and 
scheme. Let the Frizels carry 
him with them wherever they 
liked, inert and passive, until the 
time came when they could shovel 
his body into the earth. 

But then there was Galliard. 
He was the real problem. It was 
to find him and save him that he 
had started out. He had found 
him, but he had yet to save him. ... 
Now there. seemed to be a way of 
salvation. The man was suffering 
from an ancient fear, and there 
could be no escape except by facing 
that fear and beating it. This 
miserable business of the Hares 
had provided an opportunity, 
Here was a chance to meet one 
of the North’s most deadly weapons, 
the madness with which it could 
affect the human mind, and by 
checking that madness defeat the 
North. He had seen this motive 
confusedly in Galliard’s eyes. 

He could not desert a man who 
belonged to his own world, and 
who mattered much to that world, 
@ man, too, who had flung himself 
on his mercy. But to succeed in 
Galliard’s business would involve 
more than hunting docilely in 
Lew’s company with Lew to nurse 


As he fell asleep to the sound of 
one of the Hares making up the 
morning fire he had the queer 
fancy that the Sick Heart River 
was dogging them. It had come 
out of its chasm and was flowing 
in their tracks, always mastering 
their course and their thoughts. 
Waters of Death !—or Waters of 
Healing ? 
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*IPPITY-’OP. 


BY W. F. GRAHAM. 


“Oh, Timothy Trot in the roses and cloves ; 
Annoyed when your seeds are removed by my doves ; 
Bring me, I pray, what your favourite loves; 
A window-box full of geraniums.” 


Ir you really wanted to please 
this shining, red-headed imp, you 
would not trouble about boxes of 
geraniums ; you would bring him 
a box of gadgets with which he 
could construct mechanical toys ; 
ora steam-engine ; or a book about 
pigeons. They call him "Ippity-’Op 
because he goes like that : dot-and- 
catry-one, with a grin all over his 
face and an utter scorn for such 
weakness as self-pity. It never 


occurs to him to be sorry for him- 
self, and only grown-up folk see 
the pathos in his limping progress 
through the enchanted realm, 
where other children perpetually 


tun and leap. He gets over the 
ground in his own way, laughing, 
and the jest of life includes his own 
infirmity. Among other boys he 
holds a special place, an unacknow- 
ledged super-station, owing toa kind 
of embryo understanding of mob 
psychology. He knows that where 
one leads the rest will follow, and 
that the inspired leader need not 
necessarily be in the van of an 
advancing army. He thinks of 
things, and plans adventurous 
deeds, puts nebulous ideas into 
concrete, feasible form, so that 
when he speaks the rest stand 
tound and tell one another to shut 
up; subtle flattery, which makes 
his eyes dance with a peculiar 
twinkle. ‘‘ You—you-—” One 
does not know what to call him 
when he looks like that; but he 
knows his men, without the shadow 
of a doubt. 

These plans of his are so attrac- 


tive that he needs must take some 
part in them himself. There is no 
lack of enterprise in "Ippity-’Op, 
and his spirit is great enough for 
@ six-foot man. Dot-and-carry- 
one; hop-skip-and-a-jump in the 
rear of the party he toils. If he 
tumbles into ditches, he gets out 
again somehow, and certain wicked 
hedges always hold him up. Trail- 
ing brambles are his chief impedi- 
ment; if the good leg gets mixed 
among them, the bad leg is of little 
help, and you cannot lie down in 
brambles to kick yourself free. 
Sometimes big Clarence Potts gives 
him a hand, plucks him out of 
entanglements as though he were 
@ young puppy or kitten, and 
hoists him on his back. Big Clar 
was never sick or sorry in his life, 
nor is he remarkable for sensibility, 
romantic notions, or special under- 
standing, but he seems to have a 
dim feeling that *Ippity-’Op is in 
some way precious, and carries 
him as though he were eggs in 
a basket, till growing weary of 
knightliness he drops him, just as 
he would an inconvenient basket, 
whether it contained eggs or not. 
Clar is Timothy Trot’s grandson, 
and Timothy Trot’s real name 
is Timothy Potts. But Timothy 
Trot sounds more euphonious, 
and invests a rather grumpy old 
man with alliterative whimsicality. 
Freckled and faithful Timothy 
Trot sounds ever so much better 
than grumpy old Potts, and so 
everybody is grateful to ‘Ippity 
for coining a surname in keeping 
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with the flowery part of the 
garden. Timothy grows flowers 
as a grudging concession to his 
employer’s taste for useless, pretty 
things, and I do not think he ever 
dreams how much delight the 
roses and cloves and sweet-william 
clumps bring to the heart of one 
small elfin boy. “Ippity-’Op loves 
colour and the -prodigal gaiety of 
summer borders. True, he will 
burrow into newly raked beds to 
make a jungle-railway for his clock- 
work train, but the flowers them- 
selves are never hurt, and old 
Timothy can only growl about the 
mess, never about damage that 
he thinks all boys commit. The 
pigeons, on the other hand, can 
be anathematised with justice, 
because they have no fine feelings 
about plants in a garden. Timothy, 
to them, is a provider of luscious 
fare: young cabbages and green 
peas; but he has a silly trick of 
running strings of cotton up and 
down, in which they get their 
glossy. necks entangled. ‘‘ They 
flaming doos,” Timothy calls them, 
and he may not kill or maim them, 
because they are prize pigeons 
which belong to "Ippity-’Op. It 
is adding insult to injury when 
the owner of these ‘ henious’ birds 
brings out a book and shows 
Timothy pictures of Throwbacks, 
Fantails, and Homers, lecturing on 
their points and how they should 
be fed. Timothy knows all about 
their feeding, and just how often 
he has had to replant his young 
cabbages, while the row of feathered 
epicures upon the roof is a suffi- 
cient aggravation to his soul with- 
out being called upon to admire 
their features in a book. 

In desperation, he may try to 
change the subject ; to tell "Ippity 
stories of his own boyhood. “ I’ve 
seen me when I was a bouy,” they 


always begin, but Timothy’s youth. 


seems to have been a strange mix- 
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ture of rather stupid mischief and 
unproportionately severe beatings, 
so that it puzzles "Ippity. ‘‘ What 
was your father ?”’ he once asked. 
“My faither was a _lameter,” 
Timothy answered, and then, of 
course, followed the inevitable 
question, “‘ What is a lameter ?” 
That flustered Timothy. The ex- 
ample was so near at hand, and 
it rushed upon him with the shock 
of many waters how near a dreadful 
faux pas he had been. Old men 
do not care to be thus unexpectedly 
jolted, but it turned up something 
far more interesting from the depths 
of dusty memory : the finger panto- 
mime and scrap of doggerel that 
accompanies it : “‘' Two men thresh- 
ing, a wee bird picking, and an old 
man wapping straw.” His fingers 
were stiff from rheumatics and 
disuse, but he accomplished the 
involved evolutions for the en- 
thralment of a small spectator. 
On the whole, it was better than 
making a back-handed wallop at a 
tactless questioner, which would 
have been his conclusive reply to 
any other child. “Ippity thought 
the performance very clever, and 
went off, twiddling his hands, to 
show to someone else exactly how 
the two men, the wee bird, and the 
old straw-wapper enacted their 
respective parts. 

Timothy Trot. That name took 
@ poet’s fancy, but he could not 
leave well alone, and had to im- 
prove on ‘Ippity-’Op by making 
him a hopeless cripple. He knows 
perfectly well what ‘Ippity really 
is, because he teaches him lessons, 
and what is meant by good English. 
"Ippity is wonderfully responsive, 
but there is some guile in his atti- 
tude. He has learned from experi- 
ence that once Mr Galey (Gaily the 
Troubadour) has mounted his 
hobby-horse he will gallop away, 
or be run away with, leaving little 
boys to scrabble what they will 
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in copy-books. ‘Ippity goes to a 
school for tinies; the quaintest 
miniature of what a school should 
be, where everything is on the 
model of much bigger schools, but 
in a Lilliputian way. It is rather 
like an academic dolls’-house, or 
a castle that gnomes have overrun, 
and the two tall men who rule the 
place tread gingerly among knee- 
high things, creatures that infest, 
rather than inhabit, their domain. 
Galey and his partner keep little 
boys as other people keep packs 
of terriers or cats, and there is a 
certain similarity in the treatment 
for‘all kinds of pups. You are 
always dieting them and thinking 
of their coats. 

‘Ippity is a weekly boarder, and 
comes home on Friday nights with 
vivid tales of what they do, do not 
do, must do, must not do at Lilliput 
Hall, and for two days reverts to 
Timothy Trot and the village lads, 
big Clar and the rest of them. 
They do not get the benefit of his 
school experiences, but we do, and 
in the narrative of events, dancing 
élf-like through a maze of work 
and play, Matron’s admonitions 
and teachers’ wisecracks, vener- 
able since the beginning of time, 
we think we can detect something 
of “Ippity himself infecting the 
scholastic atmosphere. Gaily the 
Troubadour predicts a literary 
future for our lad, and even in the 
Belgian’s (Belgian Canary) reports 
there is a sub-flavour of affection. 
I think of all the things at school 
‘Ippity likes the aviary best. The 
Belgian’s prototype is there, and 
quaint finches, love-birds, and bits 
of colour that hop and perch, and 

up a continual twittering. 
Sometimes they drop a beautiful 

, @ brilliant, jewelled affair 
that "Ippity pounces on and care- 
fully transfers to a little box within 
& bigger box—his play-box—a 
tasket for choice rarities amid a 
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heterogeneous mass of less valuable 
possessions. 

There is an affinity between 
*Ippity-’Op and the birds, although 
his favourites, the pigeons, are less 
like him than any of the rest. He 

irresistibly reminds one of hedge- 
sparrows and crested wrens. Fire- 
crest is a more seemly description 
of his head than Carrots, and more 
vigorous than some of the names 
invented for it by Gaily the Trou- 
badour, poetaster and schoolmaster. 
Harrying nests goes out of fashion 
when ‘Ippity is with the village 
boys. It would be too like murder- 
ing his near relations, so they have 
to be content with prying and 
peering into the homes of chaf- 
finches and linties, or hoisting 
*Ippity up to see for himself. They 
were a little suspicious of him 
when he first went to school, but 
now they see it has made no differ- 
ence, and almost forget to eye 
askance his brave school cap and 
tie. Big Clar is rather proud of 
his small protégé, and would, if 
he could, keep him on a kind of 
pedestal, apart from the others, a 
credit to himself, in a roundabout 
way, and to the ‘guid claes’ he 
wears. Clar is leaving school 
before long, and will naturally 
drift down to ‘the big hoose’ 
and become boot-boy or stick- 
chopper in chief to the establish- 
ment. Ido not think he will enter 
the garden, because Timothy Trot 
has a poorer opinion of his grand- 
son than of most other boys. 
Attached to the domestic staff, 
you may have an eccasional blow- 
up with the maids, be chased by 
the cook, or cuffed by the baker 
(by special female request), but 
these are mere lively interludes, 
not infinitely wearing as the cease- 
less girdings of a gnarled grand- 
parent. In the meantime, Big 
Clar—big innocent—is gradually 
adopting the air of a retainer, 
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seeing that "Ippity does not ‘loss 
his bunnet,’ and brushing him 
down with a solicitous, grimy hand 
before he goes home from the woods. 

I have often wondered what 
*Ippity-’Op thinks about others 
who are halt and lame—if they 
appeal to him, and in what manner. 
Most likely he feels no more than 
a boy’s curiosity, and perhaps an 
extra thrill when he encounters a 
peg-leg. Genuine peg-legs are not 
common in these days, so that the 
sight of one has all the refreshing 
attributes of novelty, besides re- 
minding you of heroes who stump 
through the pages of story-books. 
In such tales old sailors seem to 
hold a monopoly in peg-legs, and 
to me they always recall a flavour 
of salt-water, manilla ropes, and 
tar. ‘Ippity-Op may sniff the 
same fragrance of ocean travel 
when he gazes spellbound on what 
might be the relic of a sea-fight 
long ago. I am sure he makes no 
morbid comparisons between peg- 
legs and his own. It does not strike 
him that there should be any sad 
associations of ideas between a 
boy who hops and a man who 
stumps, and, if anything, he envies 
the possessor of a leg you can take 
off, or put on, at will, and counts 
him among the specially favoured 
mortals upon earth. 

An iron hook has a slightly 
nautical aroma, but less absolute 
than a peg-leg, and there is always 
@ sinister suggestion in the way it 
slides from a man’s coat-sleeve and 
retires again: something like a 
metal snake, highly polished and 
deadly. It has, of course, the in- 
estimable advantage of a screw 
and socket, making it interchange- 
able with knives, forks, or any 
other convenience you may fancy. 
This aspect of the hook would 
certainly appeal to “Ippity, who 
would never rest content till he 
had bound up his own hand to 
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simulate a stump, and fitted him- 
self out with a set of implements 
to screw into it. There is nothing 
unhealthy in such ideas; no more 
than in playing at funerals; and 
children are imitative little animals, 
full of curiosity about the things 
we grown-up people do. The jars 
we sometimes get are quite un- 
consciously bestowed. We link 
children naturally with lyric lanes 
in spring, cowslip-gold, and the 
note of warblers among the reeds, 
They have a special charm and 
place amid the lovable and lovely 
things of life. We rightly worship 
them, but the feet of our small gods 
are very firmly planted on the 
earth, and mystic, shining eyes 
are practically employed in noting 
wooden legs, and dogs with crooked 
tails. 

The etherial look of "Ippity-’Op 
has turned the heads of persons 
like Gaily the Troubadour. You 
could not find a better subject for 
idealising in prose or verse, but 
those of us who know him best are 
never off our guard. Confiding 
folk are his natural prey; those 
with slow-working wits, and senti- 
mental hearts, who do not see the 
catch in rhymes such as :— 





** Adam and Eve and Kiss me 
Went down the river to bathe. 
Adam and Eve were drowned. 
Then who was saved ?”’ 


He taught that to the young and 
ardent baker, who discovered the 
point only when his ears were 
boxed by one of the maids. By 
altering Adam and Eve’s com- 
panion you can evoke undignified 
and outrageous requests. I think 
*Ippity must have tried it, or some 
thing similar, on Timothy Trot, 
because I saw the old man peering 
from the apple-loft, evidently in 
hiding from somebody he 
to avoid. He was muttering about 
‘yon bouy,’ and the red-gold of 
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‘Ippity’s head above the berry- 
bushes supplied a clue. 

The apple-loft over the potting- 
shed is Timothy’s fortress, pene- 
trated by no other mortal; a 
rickety, dusty, fusty attic under 
the slates, to which he climbs by 
a ladder that no one else would for 
a moment trust. He has mended 
it over and over again, tied splints 
to its cracked and decayed sides, 
renewed its missing rungs with bits 
of wire, and strengthened others 
with an underpinning of old iron. 
It rests against a solitary beam 
that juts out just below the loft 
door, and Timothy’s entrances and 
exits are made sideways with 
a complicated, crab-like wriggle. 
Into this secret lair our ruddy 
apples disappear, and through the 
winter months grow wrinkled, 
watched over by Timothy, the 
spiders, and the mice. *Ippity has 
an apple every day for his eleven 
delock. In Lilliput they all have 
apples at that hour, and in the 
lull between lessons you may detect 
8 munching, crunching whisper in 
the air, as of distant cattle chewing 
tots. Oh for a stomach like 
‘Ippity-’Op’s and his kind, who can 
assimilate oranges washed down 
by milk, and lemon-squash with 
buttered toast. ‘"Ippity’s eleven 
delock is an institution that must 
not be neglected. Wherever he 
is they come after him with a col- 
lection of choice morsels, such as 
would rejoice the hearts of those 
gay dwellers in the aviary at Lilli- 
put, or set a mouse’s whiskers 
wembling. Biscuits of a special 
kind, and oddments left over from 
dessert ; but always, as the solid 
good among trifles, an apple. You 
find squirrelish remains under trees, 
m the flat tops of walls, and in 
equestered bowers beneath laurel 
bushes. 


It is against the law for "Ippity 
climb the rotten ladder, but 
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when Timothy Trot is in the loft 
he will stand below, demanding 
fruit and threatening to pull away 
the old man’s one connection with 
the earth. You hear Timothy 
growling overhead, like a tom-cat 
on a beam, and if "Ippity shakes 
the ladder a crabbed face looks 
out, while mutterings change to 
loud and angry menaces of bodily 
hurt. Timothy does not use 
ordinary words, but a language of 
his own, phonetically pungent. 
Half of it means nothing, but the 
general effect is impressive, so that 
an evildoer pauses—exactly what 
Timothy intends, He may have 
another vocabulary, a  suaver, 
politer tongue for occasions when 
he wishes to be bland; but I have 
never heard it, nor have I ever 
known Timothy in mellifluous 
mood. He gathers honey from 
the hives with grunts and sour 
denunciation, but physically he 
remains the same, plodding through 
the lanes of cabbages, hoisting his 
stern skyward over lowly growing 
plants. 

Not very long ago ‘Ippity used 
to be wheeled about in a chair and 
sleep in an open-air shelter. He 
has left that behind, thank good- 
ness, but the shelter still remains 
upon the lawn, a playroom, sun- 
trap, or basking spot for lazy 
people who have nothing wrong 
with them except laziness. It 
revolves, but to make the thing 
complete there should be some 
way to move it from inside, so 
that one could follow the sun and 
change one’s point of view without 
effort. I have tried working there 
at various times; writing and so 
on; but there are too many dis- 
tractions. ‘“Ippity’s rolling-stock ; 
his toys and comic papers, and 
very often "Ippity himself running 
railway tracks about your feet. 
Then there are domestic sounds ; 
murmurs from open windows, and 
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the sudden clatter of pots. Some- 
body is fond of singing, doleful 
. ditties in a doleful voice that ac- 
company the clinking of plates and 
banging of saucepans. I find my- 
self listening to scraps of song, 
wondering if the singer is really 
depressed, or in some queer way 
cheering herself up with lugubrious 
noises. I want to call for a change 
of tune, but after a while the 
keeper’s dog chimes in on much 
the same note, and then I have 
to clear a railway station at a 
bound, jump over a goods yard, 
and depart in haste before I, too, 
start howling out of sympathy. 
The baker and the butcher bring 
a livelier note. Their vans come 
rattling in with gossip from the 
outer world. Scandal is delivered 
with the meat, and adds its 
fragrance to the loaves of bread. I 
know the baker because he whistles, 
and the butcher by the noise his 
chopper makes, and there are other 
tradesmen. The man who supplies 
Grade A. milk for "Ippity drives 
@ green van with his name all over 
it in letters of gold, and though he 
deals in such a mild commodity 
he is the most reckless driver of 
a motor-car. I often wonder why 
the milk is not churned into butter 
when he takes short-cuts across 
the park, disdaining utterly the 
beaten track. There is a pioneer 
spirit in the milkman, an ad- 
venturous strain in his blood, that 
is much more in keeping with a 
wild-west cowboy than a sober, 
British dairy-farmer’s lad. Toni, 
the ice-cream man, is not a trades- 
man, kept in some measure of sub- 
ordination by the fear of losing 
custom, but a kind of swarthy 
buccaneer, whose shrill whistle 
always sounds like a defiance to 
the laws of health. There is only 
one Toni, he has no competitors, 
and when his gaily painted cart is 
in the yard the spell of it attracts 
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most sober-minded folk. Cook ig 
not above a slider, and Nannie 
herself, nominally there% to see 
that "Ippity does nothing rash to 
his inside, licks up a cornet with 
the gusto of a child. An Italian 
who talks broad Scotch is an 
anomaly, but Toni, with all hig 
southern smiles and gestures, hag 
perfect mastery of the local tongue, 
And yet he always speaks of Italy 
as home, and sends most of what 
he earns to ancient parents, some- 
where near Perugia. 

The continuity of thought is 
broken by so many trifling events, 
unseen, yet to the mind’s eye 
clearly visible ; unimportant hap- 
penings of every day that pass un- 
noticed as a rule but which here, 
in the false seclusion of a wooden 
hut, catch the imagination and 
switch it off down blind alleys that 
lead nowhere. Toni has gone, 
with a few more coppers for the 
aged near Perugia ; there will be 
no baker nor butcher till to- 
morrow; the clatter of dish- 
washing has ceased, and at my 
feet sits “Ippity-’Op, a slab of 
melting sweetness in his paws, 
deftly intercepting with his tongue 
dripping blobs of pinkish cream. 
Guardian angels will swoop down 
on him before long: Nannie or 
Mummy, dear women lovably tire- 
some in their regard for the prin- 
ciples of health. They are like 
angels, Light Sussex hens, police- 
men—anything combining a com- 
forting sense of security with a due 
respect for law and order. Nannie’s 
severity deceives no one. We know 
she is fatuous at heart; some- 
body to be laughed at, squabbled 
with, made up to, and loudly 
called for if you have a pail. 
Nannie’s Green oil for outward 
application, and her nostrums to 
oil the works within, all savour of 
old-fashioned remedies, on which 
we still continue to pin our faith. 
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She has an aromatic cupboard 
stored with pots and bottles; 
salutory brews concocted by her- 
self (presumably at midnight) and 
good old standard cures, Gregory’s 
powder and castor-oil. “Ippity has 
tonics with outlandish names, 
minute bottles of concentrated 
drugs that are administered in 
drops at feeding-times. Nannie 
sees to this herself. No other 
memory than her own is to be 
trusted, and spectacles on nose 
she gravely counts—one, two, three, 
over the tumbler of Grade A. milk. 
Under the skilful hands of 
Nannie woodland perfumes be- 
come transformed into forbidding 
smells, woodland colours into dark 
fluids of sinister aspect. LElder- 
flowers, brambles, sloes. Cordials 
very good for colds, scaring germs 
by their implacable frightfulness. 
I think she misses the pram days, 
when she trundled “Ippity in his 
‘barouche’ up to the village to 
buy something at the shop. To 
have an object for a walk was 
always Nannie’s idea. A penny- 
worth of pins or a bundle of sticks 
satisfied her, and carting home 
kindlers for the nursery fire, along 
with ‘Ippity in the barouche, 
afforded her a pleasant sense of 
hours not wasted. Maybe ‘Ippity 
imbibed his love for woods and 
their inhabitants from those early 
expeditions in the pram. He would 
note all sorts of things while 
Nannie gathered sticks: a squirrel, 
or @ small bird like a feathered 
mouse, creeping on a beech-tree 
trunk. His affinities would be all 
about him, and a lovely, chequered 
pattern on the ground that quiv- 
ered and shone as though it were 
& magic carpet. 
Nannie has no real eye for nature. 
y she burbles about 
dicky-birds, but ‘Ippity sees all 
kinds of new and captivating 
friends; shy people of the trees 
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and undergrowth whose confidence 
will grow if he sits very still. You 
can only see his head above the 
pram’s rim, and the cheeky bob 
that crowns his cap. Rays of sun- 
light fall on Nannie in her long, 
grey coat, and feet that go flap- 
flap, like an old duck. Her whole 
attention is on sticks, and the blue 
drifts of hyacinths do not distract 
her; but the small, upright figure 
in the pram is wrapt in quiet 
ecstasy, the supreme joy of be- 
holding picture-book familiars alive 
and real. He has some wonderful 
tales for Mummy. Mummy under- 
stands these things, and never 
laughs or says, ‘‘ Dear, don’t be 
silly.” Later, she will take me 
aside and, in hushed tones of 
deepest pride, tell me of *Ippity’s 
rare gift of observation. That is 
how she would put it; the truer 
understanding is not to be ex- 
pressed in words, yet if I did not 
understand a little she would never 
speak at all of “Ippity’s wood- 
tales. The pram is getting very 
dusty now. It stands in the back 
passage in line with a tailless, 
ramping rocking-horse, past work 
long ago, and a broken tricycle ; 
but if you troubled to dig down 
into its neglected interior, some- 
where among the cracked leather 
cushions, you might find a withered 
flower or two, crow feathers, or a 
pink and hairy rose bedeguar, for- 
gotten and left behind when ’Ippity 
outgrew the old barouche. 
Outgrown things, stumbled upon 
when you have forgotten their 
existence, unearthed from the dim 
obscurity of glory-holes, touch the 
heart-strings with peculiar poign- 
ancy. The notes of a long-silent 
instrument vibrate again, and the 
once familiar tunes sound fresh and 
clear as though played only yester- 
day. And it never does to take 
for granted that because your 
memory has rusted, others have 
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let their memories do the same. 
The two dolls in a basket, side by 
side, are visited by someone who 
has years ago outgrown her toys. 
Secret visits, that nobody knows 
about, to take the old loves out 
and tuck them in anew ; to smooth 
their flaxen heads and give them 
baby talk. So it is with the 
dilapidated rocking-horse, picture- 
books, china animals with three 
legs, and back numbers of certain 
magazines. You clear them out, 
because it must be done, not be- 
cause you are unmoved yourself, 
but rather as a tonic act to keep 
your mind from further dwelling 
on things irrevocable and past. 
Then you catch on someone’s face 
a look of deep reproach. You have 
unwittingly destroyed a shrine. 

I try to remember all this when- 
ever I break my shins on things 
that clatter like an avalanche of 
trays. They are ’Ippity’s discarded 
trolleys, and the person who under- 
stands lets them lie about in case 
he should ask for them again. I 


should imagine that the only cure 
for this kind of weakness would 


be to keep a school. There the 
’ full nauseousness of a glory-hole 
is unredeemed by any touch of 
romantic sentiment. Alien cubs 
deposit unmitigated junk, which 
they do not even love sufficiently 
to keep in mind for more than half 
a term. There can be no heart- 
wringings in the clearing-out of a 
school glory-hole. Into the dust- 
bin it all goes, and the incinerator 
consumes the lot. I should hate 
that job at Lilliput. The smaller 
the creature, the nearer and dearer 
its possessions seem to be, and it 
would feel like the action of a 
clumsy, irreverent giant to sweep 
up and burn rubbish assembled 
with chatterings and fuss by busy 
gnomes. Mr Galey, the trou- 
badour, idealises little boys in the 
abstract, especially if they look 
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what they are not—angels. His 
verses are redolent of super-rarefied 
youth with clear, treble voices and 
butterfly souls. Matron knows 
better; she has a fuller insight 
that keeps her steady on the prac- 
tical aspects of Lilliputian life, 
The Belgian is not disillusioned, 
but he sometimes sighs and wonders 
why he did not stick to terriers, 
Volumes, elegant and slim, are 
sandwiched among his other books; 
he never shows them to parents, 
because he has misgivings that 
the Troubadour is superficial in 
his idealising. To hit the happy 
mean between Matron and the 
poet is his desire, and to recognise 
with joy puppy-dog characteristics 
in his yapping pack of little human 
beings. If *Ippity mislays a trea- 
sure, and goes home with a blank 
space in his playbox and heart, it 
is the Belgian who discovers the 
lost thing, because he knows ex- 
actly where a pup would hide a 
bone, and then forget about it. 
*Ippity gets back his property, and 
the Belgian smiles a patient smile. 
These mannikins are _ incredibly 
untidy, and yet there is some 
understanding here as well. 

I wish I had the effortless 
imagination of "Ippity. One needs 
so many accessories to stimulate 
the mind, so much coaxing and 
cajolery to induce a mood. ‘Ippity 
creates just whatever he wants 
without a moment’s hesitation; 
bewildering achievements, outlined 
with anything that comes handy, 
but crowned in detail by invisible 
materials imported from a radiant 
world of his own. It is all quite 
clear to him, and you are stupid 
not to see what he sees. He looks 
at you expectantly, but if you ate 
wise you will confine yourself to 
general expressions of wonder and 
delight. It is fatal to plunge 
blindly with misguided enthusiasm; 
much better to wait till the archi 
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tect himself explains his work. 
‘Ippity sees through an impostor, 
and will not trouble to show him 
anything again. Fire-fly, flitting 
imagination : historical events will 
not remain sedately pegged to 
dates and periods, and the person- 
alities of kings gleam with coloured 
lights. An incomplete sentence 
sheds a ray, and you wonder what 
the concluding twiddle of a hand 
exactly means. “ You know,” 
says "Ippity, but you don’t; you 
can only guess, and laugh, and say 
nothing, while ‘Ippity grins at 
bamboozlement. 

Some bits of information picked 
up from lesson-books are so very 
interesting that he must share 
them with others, and I have heard 
his voice, mingling with the hum 
of the vacuum-cleaner, as he tells 
the housemaid how people live in 
Sarawak. Lilliput has a war-chant, 
or pran of glory, which *Ippity 
sings when things are going very 
well. He tries to teach it to old 
Timothy, who is not responsive 
to daftness such as :— 


“ Are-I, Are-I, Chickeri, Chickeri, 
Om, Pom, Peedo, 
Challa, Walla, Whiskey ! ” 


Yet there is something infectious in 
the lilt and carefree nonsense. 
Suddenly Timothy gives a roar, 
and as promptly subsides into 
silence grumpier than ever. *Ippity 
dances on one leg, squeaking with 
joy because he has made old 
Timothy sing, although a twinge 
of rheumatism might cause very 
much the same sound. Timothy 
is not ‘tunable’ on week-days, 
reserving his forces for the kirk, 
and Nannie never pipes a note. 
In fact there is little singing in 
the household, except for the dish- 
washing melodies of Malcolmina. 

rings changes on the theme 
of Love ; outdoors, when scamper- 
ing to the garden for parsley, the 
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note is far more cheerful; almost 
irreverent at times ; and the swain 
she apostrophises is not quite 
seriously taken. Her inquiries 
after him are flippant to say the 
least of it; but later, over the 
sink, she makes atonement, ming- 
ling dirges with the drip of water 
from the tap. 

The effect of music is not lacking, 
whether one hears it actually or 
not. It is in the air from morning 
till night, the subtle alchemy that 
turns all baser sounds into gold. 
You have only to be the slightest 
bit off colour in order to have 
lullabies sounding all about you, 
soothing refrains accompanied by 
extra nourishment, cups of soup, 
and Nannie’s home-brewed cordials. 
Malingering is quite worth while, 
just to experience such care, and 
it is a simple way of giving pleasure. 
How they love to fuss over you, 
and at what strange hours you are 
expected to absorb sustenance. 
Your strength needs such a lot of 
keeping up, and your stomach 
must be strong to cope with varie- 
gated prophylactics—brown soups, 
and purple liquids in glass jugs. 
There is always something in your 
room, to take hot, just as you get 
into bed, and little phials of pills 
appear mysteriously upon your 
dressing-table. I feel that for two 
pins Nannie would bath me and 
put me to bed herself, tucked up 
with a hot-water bottle, just as 
*Ippity is when he has a cold. The 
temptation to become a chronic 
invalid is constantly dangled before 
one’s eyes, and it is only the fear 
of something from the back of 
Nannie’s cupboard that effectually 
counteracts the urge. 

*Ippity is not very sympathetic. 
He has been through so much 
genuine pain that spurious ail- 
ments seem a waste of good hours 
in which one might enjoy the 
glorious sense of being well. Still, 
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he feels that Mummy and Nannie 
must have some occupation and 
amusement, and that since he has 
failed them, other objects have to 
be found—a sick chicken, or a silly 
man. He uses the word, silly, in 
its local sense, meaning weak, 
wobbly, spiritually infirm, and 
generally spineless. I am tainted 
by a suspicion of these dismal 
qualities, because I will not always 
rush about or play, and though 
*Ippity has a kind and charitable 
heart he treats the plea that I am 
busy as merely a poor excuse 
for unconquerable inertia. When 
Mummy or Nannie is busy he 
understands. They bustle here and 
there, bumping into and scolding 
each other; sweeping obstacles 
aside, or falling over them, threaten- 
ing little boys with dreadful penal- 
ties for being in the way. That 
kind of business proclaims itself, 
is self-evident, and carries con- 
viction : the other kind, when you 
sit still, often with closed eyes and 
@ pipe that has gone out, is ob- 
viously a fraud. It is the same 
with illness. Genuine indisposition 
is accompanied by outcry, and at 
Lilliput Hall small, sobbing gnomes, 
their heads in corners, are dragged 
out to the light by Matron, their 
symptoms diagnosed, and proper 
remedies applied. All the time 
they how! most lustily, conforming 
to established rules that govern 
such occasions. The Belgian rumi- 
nates and rubs his head. It may 
be the start of an epidemic, or 
nothing in particular. If they 
were only terriers one would know 
exactly, and dogs tell you what 
is wrong, are more coherent in 
their silent way than blubbering 
gnomes. At all events, it is easier 
to guess what they have been 
eating. 

*Ippity seems to bear a charmed 
life, so far as infantile disorders 
are concerned. Measles pass him 
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by, mumps take the boy on either 
side but do not touch his bed ; hig 
clear, unclouded skin is never 
marred by spots; his head dis. 
dains the corners where his com- 
peers weep. Nannie is not quite 
satisfied. She has to invent ail- 
ments in a sort of jealous spirit 
that feels it is not right for other 
boys to enjoy such luxuries ag 
chickenpox, while ‘Ippity gets 
nothing. It is a slight on him, so 
she makes up for it by keeping him 
in bed for breakfast now and then. 
The young imp has no objection 
to being cosseted, and in his cobalt 
dressing-gown lolls back on pillows, 
fed like a debilitated fledgling 
from a spoon. Nannie broods over 
him, as though she were a mother 
hen and he her only chick. You 
can almost see her feathers fluffing 
up, and the maternal, clucking 
sounds she makes direct attention 
to the tasty bits. When ‘Ippity 
is tired or sleepy she takes him 
under her wing, so that you see 
just his head while the rest of him 
is hidden, deeply sunk in the 
voluminous warmth of Nannie’s 
skirts. A trace of defensiveness 
in her is never absent at such times, 
a mild pugnacity to defy the smiles 
of those who stand in doorways, 
letting in a draught. 

These cherished bouts of sick- 
ness end suddenly. Just when 
*Ippity grows weary of the game 
and the réle of Eastern potentate 
on cushions. There is no gradual 
recovery, no time of convalescence, 
but an abrupt return to normal 
health and reinforced activity. 
The chick is a duckling, after all, 
and swims away, while Nannie is 
left to tidy up. There are no dust- 
bins for her. Everything that 
*Ippity has worn or touched # 
sacred, and drawers in which she 
keeps his clothes are shut and 
opened with a kind of reverence, 
The love of hoarding and the love 
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of Ippity go hand in hand, united 
by an instinct deeply rooted that 
every trifle has its value. Any 
odd space Nannie turns into a 
glory-hole of her own. A shelf for 
cardboard boxes, one for brown- 
paper and string, and one that lets 
down cataracts of glass when least 
expected, for empty medicine 
bottles. "“Ippity’s duds are housed 
within a stately tallboy, polished 
walnut used by some dandy in the 
days of good queen Anne, and the 
impudence of them is like an elfin 
wink at dignity: jerseys and 
stockings in the place of em- 
broidered coats, and miniature 
blue breeks instead of satin 
breeches. The perfume of old 
times still hangs about the tallboy, 
refreshed by lavender-bags, lilac 
sweetness gathered from beds that 
flank the shelter-hut. I do not 
think the shades of forgotten 
bloods are unduly affronted by 
this change of tenancy. ‘Ippity 
can swagger with the best of them. 
He is a buck in embryo, and swings 
the tails of his cobalt dressing- 
gown as elegantly as ever they 
did the skirts of their gold-laced 
coats. 

The priest-like task of washing 
‘Ippity’s underwear is. never ‘dele- 
gated to laundry-maids. Nannie 
herself officiates, and hangs the 
things upon a line with the air of 
one decorating a temple. With 
her mouth full of pegs, she cannot 
speak, or chide, or chant appro- 
priately. It is a silent rite per- 
formed amid the billowing husks 
of elders that gravely swell and 
then deflate themselves. If the 
breeze freshens, the old folk be- 
come hilarious, cutting capers till 
the pegs give way, and someone 
takes a joy-ride through the air 

the rooks’ nests in the 
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elm-tree tops. The phantoms of 
*Ippity only dance, as he goes 
dancing through a world of shapes 
and forms, hardly more substantial 
than a bleach-green company. 
Washing-day is thus transformed, 
irradiated by a gleam, and so the 
dullest and most common things 
may be irradiated. A mound of 
rubbish on a frosty morning is 
like a heap of sparkling jewels, and 
half the charm of living lies in the 


,unexpected revelation of this power 


to shine and twinkle among drab 
and ordinary things. Spots where 
the tarnish has been rubbed away ; 
places where it only needs a flick 
to clear a gem from dust. The 
dust itself is beautiful with motes 
of gold, and slanting rays of light 
change fog-banks into silvery 
clouds. And so the old, grey 
world provides an endless store of 
bright interludes, where children 
play and older minds forget to 
moralise. 

There is no moral in this tale of 
*Ippity-’Op, and he has never had 
a@ moral story read to him. The 
reason is obvious: he would dis- 
tort the lesson to suit his own ideas, 
and add just one more iridescent 
flash to cheer with rainbow tints 
the sombre purpose of a homily. 
He has gone to visit Timothy 
Trot in the roses and cloves: old 
Potts gathering peas and cursing 
pea-loving bullfinches. They want 
flowers for the house, and Timothy 
cuts them with a jack - knife. 
*Ippity’s armful looks like a 
coloured ruff as he comes bravely 
up the hill. Dot-and-carry-one— 
who cares? ‘Ippity-’Op bids fate 
defiance. Lilliput against the uni- 
verse and all the giants. 


* Are-I, Are-I, Chickeri, Chickeri, 
Om, Pom, Peedo, 
Challa, Walla, Whiskey !”’ 


DIVING PATROL. 


BY CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW. 


Tue small experience I had 
had in submarines in the last 
war privileged me to accompany 
H.M. Submarine —— on diving 
patrol in the North Sea. It has 
been an unforgettable experience. 
To any who ask the question: 
** What are our own submersibles 
doing ?” I can reply: “ They’re 
in the front line all the time, and 
fighting most of the time.” 

It certainly felt like adventure 
to leave the parent ship’s snug 
wardroom and dip down into the 
complicated interior of my tem- 
porary home. A modern submarine 
is simply a box of gadgets, and 
only by degrees does one appre- 
ciate their value and use. - We 
left with the usual roving com- 
mission: “‘ Hostilities against the 
enemy.” Our patrolling ground 
was pretty clearly delineated for 
us; but we were allowed a cer- 
tain amount of latitude, depending 
on circumstances. Circumstances 
occasionally lead ‘ the Trade’ well 
off the appointed beat. But in 
war much is excused, if success 
results ; and we were quite success- 
ful in a mild way. We did not 
sink the German Fleet en masse ; 
but we ridded Hitler of more than 
one valuable ship, and we came 
home without a single scratch. 

Life in the Trade differs con- 
siderably from big-ship existence. 
It approximates that lived in 
torpedo-gunboats of fifty or so 
years ago: it is a case of hard- 
lying and quaint improvisations. 
The main purpose of today’s 
under-water sharks is to make 
themselves as obnoxious to the 
enemy as may be. The comfort 
of the officers and crew is a 


secondary consideration ; but who 
wants comfort anyhow ? We wer 
in easier circumstances than the 
crew of a Wellington heading for 
Milan, say. With one exception 
all were young and elastic: able 
to take everything as it came, 
All specially selected, of course— 
the Trade demands a high stan. 
dard of body and brain. There is 
no room for grousers or for such 
as are troubled with physical 
idiosyncrasies apt to make them 
unpleasant company in the neces. 
sary close quarters. There is an 
unwritten law that all grumbles 
are kept until the end of the 
patrol. The discipline is mor 
flexible, but equally tight when 
emergency demands. Whichever 
rating acts as wardroom steward 
does not wear white gloves 
he deals out the enamel dishes, 
for instance; and Number Ones 
—best shore-going rig—are left 
behind. But food is good and 
plentiful, and extraordinarily well 
cooked, which is remarkable. My 
previous experience in submarines 
had taught me to expect sardines 
mashed in a baler with a spanner, 
plus hard tack ; but we ate curried 
chicken first night out and washed 
it down with champagne. The 
latter was not an Admiralty issue! 
Call it passage money ; but it was 
good. 

In Home waters we kept to 
the surface, charging our accumu: 
lators as we chugged peacefully 
through mine - infested water 
Aircraft demanded recognition 
signals overhead ; we made them. 
The watchfulness of the Coastal 
Command leaves nothing to 
desired. “If you're a minute late 
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in showing your come-from they 
dive !’’ chuckled the two-and-a-half 
striper in command, whom I had 
known as a Dartmouth cadet. 

Winter in the North Sea is at 
best no picnic; but a submarine 
has points over a trawler—you 
can dive for ease and warmth. 
As the deck got too icy I dipped 
down the conning-tower by way 
of the emergency locking - door, 
and inspected this temporary home. 
Engines seemed to matter most ; 
and they were beautiful, as sweetly 
running as a watch. Suffocating 
smells such as arise from even 
the best motor were totally absent. 
Even the stink of hot oil was 
remarkably weak. Everything was 
polished to eye-aching brilliancy. 
The warrant engineer in charge 
said— 

“TI pride myself on keeping it 
a white kid-glove job.” There 
was @ purring hint of immeasurable 
power down there. I visited the 
watertight torpedo flat in the 
bows, capable of being isolated 
from the other compartments by 
the throw-over of a lever. Re- 
membering the ill-fated Thetis, I 
examined the inspection holes in 
the breech of the torpedo tubes— 
they were cleared and the primers 
hung ready. I also took stock of 
the store of ‘ tinfish ’—but I will 
say nothing on that head. We 
were ‘loaded for bear,’ in a word ; 
we carried enough potential 
destruction to destroy half of 
Hitler’s unenterprising Navy. 

The periscope was the most 
fascinating detail, I think. It is 
not @ table working like a camera 
obscura on which you see the 
world glide by, nowadays. You 
grab handles and stare straight 
at a directly reflected image. 
It is like looking through the 
Wrong end of a telescope. You 
need clear definition these days : 
the modern periscope gives it. 
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There were three wardroom 
officers, not counting the warrant 
engineer, and there was a torpedo 
coxswain as bosun. All were 
specialists—very much so. The 
navigator was R.N.R. Outbreak 
of war found him chief officer of 
an Orient liner, where they dress 
for dinner every night and dance 
with the wallfiowers. He seemed 
to like this existence better. 

Yet the most noticeable feature 
was the utter lack of drama. The 
commonplace seemed to matter 
most. I was welcomed as bringing 
a breath of the busy world; per- 
petual cribbage grew boring. 

“ Ages of monotony punctuated 
by short spells of excitement,” 
the navigator said. ‘ ’Course, it’s 
an old story to us.” They had 
kept their appointed beat ever 
since war came. They had tor- 
pedoed a cruiser or two; several 
large-size transports; they had 
fought a surface fight with a 
German patrol; and they had 
collected a handful of escapees 
from Norway. They had also 
landed secret agents in places 
where they had no business to be. 
A submarine can go where even an 
aircraft cannot. 

The signal went for diving 
stations ; we were entering hostile 
waters. It caused an eerie feeling 
—like waiting for bombs to fall 
after an alert. Every shudder of 
the submerging hull might mean 
a depth-charge somewhere near. 
Or a mine touched off. The 
enemy fears the Trade, and with 
good reason. He takes precaution. 
For all I knew we might have 
been spotted from high above by 
an air patrol. After a lapse of 
years the sheer immutability of it 
all bred an odd claustrophobia, 
which passed as the stoical calm- 
ness of the crew infected me to 
my profit. The wardroom talked 
of casual trifles: sometimes of 
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war. The general attitude towards 
life was not dare-devil recklessness 
but solid concern with the job. 
Submarining makes men serious, 
not jocular. All recognise that 
they are one jump ahead of death, 
which can be, as John Buchan 
wisely said, a trivial business. 

One officer—the watchkeeper— 
kept at the periscope, adjusting 
its height from time to time. 
If anything other than stark, 
wind-crisped sea showed, I was 
invited to inspect. A man at the 
listening device signalled — the 
engines stopped their silky purr. 
We were running on electric bat- 
teries, of course, now we were 
down. Suspicious sounds had 
come through the ear-phones, 
which register delicate vibrations. 
Maybe a destroyer’s propellers— 
no, a submarine-hunting trawler. 
The sound was increasing. We 
blew a tank and dived to extreme 
periscope depth, drew down our 
‘eye,’ waited. Uncanny! Noth- 
ing disturbed the equanimity of 
my shipmates. 

“Spot of crib ?” suggested the 
navigator. He also presided over 
the wine cupboard in the small 
wardroom, though I have sailed 
in smaller ones, too. We absorbed 
a pink gin apiece: not to imbibe 
Dutch courage, but because the 
Navy drinks pink gin at that 
hour, and custom endures, whether 
you are in a battleship or a 
drifter. We played crib. I got 
twenty-four my first hand. 

“You’re bringing luck,” said 
the navigator. I hoped so. I was 
not used to this semi-conscious 
suspense, where half my brain 
was expecting alarums and ex- 
cursions. The commander had a 
look-see by periscope ; a snapshot. 
“He’s hanging around,” he re- 
ported. ‘“ Probably a flak!” If 
we torpedoed him we might spoil 
the show for bigger game. The 
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stranger was watching for aerial 
prey, and our R.A.F. can look after 
itself. 

“Probably means a convoy’s 
making up,” opined the commander, 
“They’re pretty thorough.” 

“They’ve got to be,” chimed 
the navigator. ‘“ Haven’t any too 
many ships to waste.”” He absorbed 
pink gin gratefully. ‘ And by the 
grace of God they'll have stil] 
fewer when this beat’s over,” he 
added. 

Suddenly it was as if a gigantic 
foot had kicked the ship high into 
the air, to bounce giddily. The 
dwarfed world of my immediate 
existence appeared to spin in 
zoetrope circles, and loose objects 
clashed as if a boiler factory had 
run amok. 

“* Now what’s that ?”’ asked the 
commander, and called an order 
that sent us slanting downwards 
to the sea’s bottom. One got the 
feeling that an aerial Asmodeus 
was lifting the roof off the world 
to locate and destroy us. I had 
been shot under the miniature 
table, and found myself hugging 
a settee leg as if I had found a 
long-lost brother. 

“Couldn’t have been an egg,” 
opined the navigator. “It would 
have cracked us.” I thought it 
already had, and was listening 
with a detached half of my brain 
for the stealthy inward trickle of 
water. The less imagination 4 
man has the better he is fitted for 
the Trade ! 

It was decided that some passing 
aircraft had dropped a bomb at 
hazard: just a feeler. Appar 
ently most passing bombers did 
that—to see if the fish wer 
biting! We might have bee 
blown to the surface, to become 
target for some prowler’s guns; 
but we remained submerged. The 
next shudder was less in violence. 
The hell of submarining is that 
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you are always in the firing-line 
and cannot see your death ap- 
proach. Mercifully when it does 
come, apparently, it comes without 
warning, and so is quick and 
almost painless. 

We lay doggo for quite a while 
after that alarm, just in case we 
were under close surveillance. It 
was night—full night—when we 
blew the tanks and cautiously 
emerged. The stars were mock- 
ingly bright overhead, and the 
clean raw air was good—ah! I 
filled and refilled my ancient lungs 
and felt reborn. Canned air main- 
tains life, but does not make it 

urable. 

“The supply ships try to slip 
across by night,”’ the commander 
said, “‘ to dodge the Coastal Com- 
mand ; we might be lucky.” 

Only the conning-tower was 
awash, and the ship was cleverly 
held in suspense, so that she 
could crash-dive at an instant’s 
notice. We proceeded very slowly 
in case hydrophones were listening. 
Our own detectors were fully 
manned and alert, and a big ship’s 
propellers disturb them consider- 
ably: sound travels far. I put 
on the head-phones to listen: 
they were like a doctor’s stetho- 
ope, magnifying infinitesimal 
sounds. Whispers became roars, 
and one felt the whole German 
fleet was threshing seaward, until 
common-sense said it was merely 
the fret of a wind-whipped tide on 
an inhospitable beach. 

And then, after monotonous 
hours, there grew a tensity in every- 
thing. Hardly a word was spoken ; 
but theeffect wasthere. Something 
was going to happen. The outlook 
had not altered in the least, but 
out of the medley of whispers, 
moans, chirps, and crashes in the 
head-phones had emerged a clear 
tall to action: the level throb 
of @ considerable ship’s engines. 
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More than one ship, the operator 
was at pains to explain, between 
violent teeth-suckings. 

I accompanied No. 1 to his 
torpedo flat. Those dully shining 
engines of hell were arranged in 
serried ranks: masterpieces of 
more than human ingenuity. No. 1 
had a slow whispered conference 
with the commander about running 
depths, and adjustments were made 
to balancing rudders and the like. 
One day I would like ‘to describe 
a modern torpedo, which is in- 
genious in an age of ingenuity. 
Each ‘tinfish’ is a ship in 
miniature: so much engine-power 
designed to carry so much high- 
explosive unerringly on a_ set 
course: a robot destroyer, no less. 

No. 1 picked a couple with a 
nice eye. “Load A. and B. for 
a start,” he commanded; and 
the slim shapes were slid into 
the 21-inch tubes, which were 
closed at the seaward end during 
the operation. As the breeches 
slammed shut and were locked, a 
drag on a lever cleared the bow- 
ports, and we were primed and 
ready. 

I climbed the conning-tower. 
It is not pleasant to feel yourself 
in at the death of a ship, even an 
enemy ship, in this stealthy 
assassin-like way. Fighting gun 
to gun on the surface is different. 
You have both equal chances 
there; this was sinister. But it 
was war; and whatever was 
nearing us was potential misery 
for some, if not for many. 

I could see nothing whatever 
except the leaden water immedi- 
ately overside and the stars, now 
filmed with mist. But presently 
I got a feeling—which was neither 
sight nor hearing—of something 
impending. It was not that the 
darkness showed darker, so much 
that it felt thicker. 

** Regardless of their doom, the 
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little victims play,” quoted the 
commander, who had his classical 
moments. But there were more 
than one ship. I saw them 
shortly: dull nebule against the 
dullness. ‘‘ Big chaps—all-ee-same- 
makee ready invasion!” I heard 
murmured at my ear. There were 
cryptic words spoken softly down 
@ voice pipe: The jargon of the 
Trade has changed somewhat since 
my day, but the intention was the 
same: adjustments in the run- 
ning depth of the “mouldy’ were 
the chief concern. We were going 
to make a surface attack! I had 
a disturbing vision of huddled 
humanity out there in the dimness, 
serenely unaware of impending 
horror. I seemed to see the panic 
start and spread; but I remem- 
bered the Athenia, the City of 
Benares, and the Arandora Star : 
helpless, harmless ships. The men 
in these approaching craft might, 
if not checked, stalk like robot 
devils through our sacred English 
countryside, raping, looting, leav- 
ing horror in their scorched wake. 
War is war—no sentimentalist’s 
Paradise. I confess to a feeling 
that the destruction of honest 
ships was worse than the peril of 
fanatical men. 

A submarine’s torpedoes are 
aimed by the helm, its torpedo 
tubes being fixed. The com- 
mander spoke single staccato words 
to the coxswain. Our bow shifted 
ever so slightly. The nebule 
were assuming indefinite shape. 
Once a thin glimmer of duli red 
showed, as a furnace flame lit up 
the underside of a low-hung cloud. 
It seemed unsporting. Why could 
not we challenge and give them 
a chance to fight ? But if we did 
we should be neglecting our simple 
duty, which was to ravage the 
enemy by every means in our 
power. 

“‘ Steady—steady so,” breathed 
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the commander. Then — almogt 
as if bored: “No. 1—fire!” J 
heard the dull hiss of compressed 


. 


air; a hint of gurgling from the 
bow-tube as the missile leaped 
from its hiding. I saw a wan 
stream of bubbles grow at our 
invisible bow as the torpedo’s 
ingenious engine went into gear 
and functioned. Question was, 
had adjustments been accurately 
made? The target was big, but 
the margin of error was potentially 
bigger. -We could only estimate 
the approaching speed of our prey, 
The commander seemed assured 
that his calculations were sound. 
He spoke to the coxswain; our 
bow altered. Once the first ‘ tin- 
fish’ hit, with suspicion wakened, 
we should become a target for 
every sort of hate. ' 

“No. 2—fire !’ came the order, 
and the port tube hissed into 
action. 

“ Diving stations!” I wanted 
to be in two places at once: on 
top and below. I stayed on top. 
The blackness ahead split as if 
lightning had flashed. In the red- 
blue light I saw a high column of 
water soar, as if growing, saw 
it fan out at its lifting summit and 
break into froth. Behind was an 
impression of staggering material. 
A solid chunk of something was 
climbing up that vast waterspout. 
Then a greater darkness than ever 
supervened ; and this in turn was 
split by a seeking searchlight, 
swinging drunkenly, first at the 
cloud-covered sky, then at the 
white-capped sea. A gun fired— 
and the detonation of our torpedo 
came to my ears: a dull knocking 
thump. 

*“ Hit, No. 1!” said the com- 
mander. ‘Good egg!” As he 
spoke, the second of our torpedoes 
hit—enother ship. As fair 4 
right-and-left as could be desired! 
“Hit!” said the commander 
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“Come on down!” He ducked 
as I ducked, and the armoured 
lid of the conning-tower closed on 
our dipping heads. We went 

the air-lock into the 
submarine’s bowels. Already she 
was diving, sharply tilted. There 
was the rustle of entering water ; 
escaping air was hissing softly—in 
a sinister way. 

“Best plan is to dive under 
‘em,” declared the commander. 
“That's their old trick, as you'll 
remember. They can’t use their 
depth-charges for fear of spitcher- 
ing their own keels.” He stopped 
the engines, and the ensuing 
silence was grisly. Anything might 
behappening upabove. Anything ! 
One thing: we had awakened a 
hate that would resort to every 
device to destroy us. If ever 
there were Ishmaels we were the 
same ! 

The following thuds and thumps 
were distant, even if the non- 
elasticity of water did cause them 
to thunder against our skin in a 
formidable way. But some of the 
depth-bombs’ power was absorbed 
by the cushioning water; we 
jolted, and we shivered and we 
‘staggered, but beyond a trickle 
of water—which actually was not 
entering from outside, although 
quickened imagination said it must 
be—we felt no actual discomfort 
just then. We dived as deeply as 
we could, down to the bottom of 
that unnameable stretch of sea, 
indeed; and we came to rest on 
a sandy bed, slightly tilted. 

“ What now !” I asked. 

“ How'd a little drink go down ?””’ 
It was a sound suggestion. We 
acted on it; and the navigator 
asked if I would care for another 
hand at crib. There was actually 
nothing else to do at that moment. 
Panic might be loose above, but 
it was none of our affair. 

Almost as the navigator spoke, 
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the submarine leaped. A wave 
of claustrophobia swept over me, 
This might be the death we had 
earned. No—we settled again ; 
a word was spoken that made us 
completely water-borne and so 
more resilient. The less imagina- 
tive a man is the better submariner 
is he. Visions of the whole side 
splitting open to admit the raging 
entry of the North Sea troubled 
a too active brain. Pictures of a 
choking, strangling fight in swirling 
water to reach a non-existent 
safety grew. Every melodramatic 
submarine film ever seen was 
repictured. 

A thump that shook my teeth 
loose followed. ‘‘ He’s just groping 
—in the dark!” said the com- 
mander. Had even smoking been 
permitted it would have settled 
jarred nerves; but smoking uses 
valuable and breathable air: it 
is taboo. Then sixpences clinked 
on the paltry table, and a sweep- 
stake was promptly organised. I 
was not clear about details; but 
in a shaky way I gathered that if 
the submarine did open like a 
lotus, the man who estimated the 
precise moment would scoop the 
pool. 

** Let’s see how the men are,” 
suggested the commander, and 
we slithered out into the more 
public parts of that gleaming 
tunnel. Most of the ratings were 
appreciably asleep! I know the 
matlow’s capacity for sleep—at 
all times and in all circumstances 
—the world over, is unlimited ; 
but here was death in fearful 
guise knocking on our front door, 
and men snored blissfully, indif- 
ferent to the threat. 

A first-class stoker was telling 
an interminable story of a sultry 
episode with a girl in Southsea— 
and he was like a garrulous char- 
woman: “So she said to me, she 
said—or did I say it——?” 
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Anyhow, his audience agreed with 
Kipling that “ women were hell!” 

An improvised meal was being 
prepared, the cook as intent as if 
in barracks. Evidently there was 
nothing to breed fear. 

“ All right, everybody ?”’ asked 
the commander. 

They were very much all right. 
They were flushed with the recent 
success ; present discomforts were 
well earned. ‘“‘ Reckon we pipped 
those custards proper, sir !”’ piped 
up one beardless boy. “ Now, if 
we was ashore, we'd be in time 
for second ’ouse at——”’ , 

“We'll pop up and have a 
look-see presently,” said the com- 
mander. Which we did, after the 
bangings eased. We studied the 
periscope screen assiduously as 
soon as that robot eye was poked 
up; but remarkably little was 
visible. After a longish while 
we emerged, and as the hatch 
was opened we all sniffed. It was 
not possible to see the oil, but that 
it was there was nasally evident. 
A bit of loose wood was swung on 
a swell to hammer at our skin— 
that was all we realised. A little 
while ago that trifle of flotsam 
had been part of a stout ship. 
A rating went over in a bowline 
to salve it—as proof of success. 
It carried no identifying mark ; 
but it was newly shattered and 
evidently a portion of a consider- 
able vessel, so we secured it and 
logged another kill. 

The rest of the convoy had pre- 
sumably steamed on to Norway, 
and we, being hunters, set off on 
the surface in search of further 
prey. It gave an opportunity 
to recharge batteries and flood 
the interior with life-giving air. 
Under the best conditions foul 
gases are bound to escape, and 
these affect the crew mentally as 
well as physically, slowing down 
the thought processes which dictate 
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the prompt actions so necessary for 
submarine success. Thus our sleek 
interior was scoured by a biting 
current of wind which seemed 
to congeal the marrow; but we 
were toughened and welcomed its 
boisterous buffeting rather than 
resented it. It put us on ow 
toes, eager for action. 

But though we quested through 
what remained of darkness we 
were unsuccessful. The convoy 
must have made a sharp alteration 
of course, and our detecting gear 
failed to register the direction of 
the propeller-beats. 

Dawn brought two disadvan- 
tages: a rising gale and hungry 
air patrols. We had, indeed, to 
make a crash-dive to elude g 
sudden swoop by a diving bomber, 
which loosed off ‘eggs’ at our 
swirls and jolted our joints some 
what poignantly. Wesleeked along 
the lower deeps at an easy pace, 
altering position with some cun- 
ning; for it was pretty certain 
that the aircraft would call up 
the destroyers to add to ow 
punishment. We made no attempt 
to surface. Later—much later— 
we did feel distant explosions. 

““The Hun’s broadcasting 4 
bit,” yawned the navigator. I 
remembered how I, in a previous 
war, had almost automatically 
depth-charged certain segments of 
the sea when passing—just i 
case. But I was now the pat 
tridge! Circumstances alter cases: 
the Hun’s sprinkling seemed defin- 
itely unsportsmanlike. But these 
shivering concussions ended pres 
ently ; then there was nothing 
do. Obviously the weather above 
was worsening. Even at our depth 
we were uneasy. Surface disturb 
ances are not supposed to affect 
the depths of the sea; but ou 
water was comparatively shoal, 
and the ugly currents were active 
to the impulse of the gale. 
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“It’s mostly this way,” ad- 
mitted the commander, stretching 
out for a stretch off the land. 
He shut his eyes, and was audibly 
asleep as the lashes snugged on his 
lower lids. Philosophy—plus ! 

We played crib; we read; we 
listened to the tireless mumblings 
of the lower deck, occasionally 
punctuated by laughter. Meals 
were served without frills; drinks 
were absorbed—though in great 
and exemplary moderation. We 
were constantly standing-to, al- 
though doing it leisurely, and the 
situation demanded clear heads. 

We were fifty-odd hours like 
this. The specialists at the ear- 
phones passed signal-pads to the 
wardroom for inspection; but 
most of the sound activity reported 
was of naval vessels—their pro- 
peller revolutions differ consider- 
ably from the longer-pitched mer- 
chant screws. There was nothing 
to be gained by surfacing to 
attempt any small enterprise 
against a heavily armed searcher, 
with the weather odds against 
success. So we continued doggo, 
and I admit to boredom. 

I slept: was aroused by a 
thake. “‘ Something coming,” re- 
ported No. 1. By the icy chill I 
knew we were again surfaced. 
It was black night. We had 
altered our position to take station 
commanding a vital sea-lane. Deep 
sleep had deadened me to any 
awareness of near-by explosions. 
There had been plenty, I found, 
m later reference to the log. 
Along this route the German Navy 
made its short, ignoble forays. 

was some question of the 
trial ran of a new warship, possibly 
‘heavy cruiser. I took a quick 
glance at the illuminated chart 
mder the periscope, and I 


whistled. We were fairly in the 
lion’s mouth. 
“This time we may bag some- 
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thing worth while,” opined the 
commander as I joined him on 
top. “It’s more sporting to hit 
& war-canoe, somehow.” 

Then we dived as a 
phosphorescent glimmer revealed 
itself far to starboard. It was 
the bow-wave of a questing de- 
stroyer, if I knew my business. 
It was impossible that we could 
have been seen. Nothing had 
roared overhead, no searchlight 
had swept the surface. The dark- 
ness remained intense, and we, 
halted, created no shimmer of 
foam. 

“One of his escort,” thought 
the commander, busy at the 
periscope. He called orders’ to 
No. 1, who responded with the 
gay alacrity of a fifth-form boy 
invited to join the sixth-form 
team. Very smoothly, very 
quickly, the tubes were loaded 
and all things set in order. A 
torpedo-man spat on a ‘mouldy’ 
for luck, slapped its flank. The 
commander seemed buried in the 
periscope ;, his whole body was 
vibrant with professional expecta- 
tion. In years he was little more 
than a boy; in sagacity and ex- 
perience he was older than Time. 
The drum-drum of hurrying pro- 
pellers became evident as wave 
after wave of disturbed water 
throbbed against our hull. The 
escorting destroyer passed on; 
and I felt rather than heard a 
deeper, more purposeful pounding. 

“Here he comes!” said the 
commander, motioning to the 
coxswain. , 

“No. 1—ready !” 

“No. 1—ready, sir.” 

ee Fire ! 9° 

ee Fired ! ” 

“ Stand by, No. 2—ready !” 

“No. 2—ready !” 

“ce Fire ! ” 

“ Fired, sir | ”’ 

Half a dozen staccato words, 

K2 
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ended by No. 1’s_ triumphant, 
“Target, by God!” The second 
dull thump followed the first 
like an echo. The commander 
called all hands to diving stations. 
We descended. 

Almost at once we were tossed 
wickedly by detonating charges, 
rained in torrents, as if the unseen 
world above had gone out in 
blind panic. ‘Then the concussions 
stopped dead, 

“ Run out of depth-charges !’’ I 
said as nonchalantly as I could. 

““Hardly—he only dropped 
eight. He’s been called to save 
life, I'd say,’’ was the commander’s 
summing up. What actually hap- 
pened above can only be surmised. 
I pictured the stricken warship 
heeling to her death, with the 
attendant escort ranging alongside 
and inviting desperate men to leap 
in a final effort for life. Even the 
stoutest cruiser cannot survive 
two modern torpedoes; both of 
which, we had heard, had burst 
with sweet precision. 

We waited. We went on waiting ; 
but after what seemed an eternity 
we rose to extreme periscope 
depth, and our ‘eye’ was gently 
protruded. ‘‘ Oil—nothing but 
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oil!” said the commander, and 
invited me to look. 

The ragged waters were stil] 
thinly sleeked with oil. Afte 
that lapse of time only the ep. 
tirety of a big ship’s bunker 
could have disgorged enough to 
endure. Beyond the grim surface, 
with a trifle of bobbing timber 
here and there, was nothing. 

““One down, I think,” said the 
commander. 

The enemy news bulletin ad. 
mitted that a new cruiser had 
been hit by torpedoes, but claimed 
that it had made safe port, whilst 
the attacking submarine had been 
destroyed. We can contradict 
that assertion. No cruiser could 
have staggered home with two 
torpedo wounds in her hull in such 
weather : she must have perished, 
Maybe she dragged the escorting 
destroyer down with her. 

On our return we sighted a 
British ship’s lifeboat, abandoned 
and derelict, and the gunwale 
planking was riddled with bullet- 


holes. There were also dead, 


simple men, washing in the 
scummy water within. I hope 
we bagged both the destroyer and 
the cruiser ! 
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DO AS YE ARE DONE BY. 


BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


WaeEn Tim O’Dowd made muddy 
tracks down the beverage-room of 
the Gold Star Hotel— But wait ! 
You will, if you have ever investi- 

Ontario gold stocks, imme- 
diately think of The Tim O’ Dowd, 
the mining engineer who, if he 
lends his name to any promotion, 
can give gold shares the seeming 
security of Government bonds. 
The Tim O’Dowd who knows all 
there is to know about gold- 
mining ; who asks, and gets, $150 
a day for exploration and advice 
on development work; and who 
will not stand behind anything 
shady. But no; the Tim O’Dowd 
first mentioned here is another— 
more generally known as Shorty. 

Shorty O’Dowd is likewise well 
known up in the Ontario gold 
country. But not for the material 
suecess he surely deserved. For 
twelve years more than his name- 
sake he had been prospecting that 
wilderness of rock, lake, and 
spruce: his lonely journeyings by 
canoe, dog-team, and ‘shank’s 
pony’ dated as far back as the 
Cobalt silver rush in 1904. Thirty- 
five years of hope and toil with 
only minor rewards; yet no man 
ever lacked a drink, a meal, or a 
whole winter’s grub-stake if Shorty 
could provide it. The times he 
could not gave rise to tales of 
trials and privation, though always 
told with a broad humour that 
made him beloved as a raconteur. 
He never thought of himself as 
brave, or, for that matter, ever 
professed to have a single virtue. 
His only preachment was, “ Do as 
ye are done by.” And it will be 
seen that he never once deviated 


from this not exactly straight and 
narrow path. 

Shorty would be about fifty- 
five. His hair was grizzled, but 
his back was unbowed by all the 
hard years of packing, paddling, 
and digging. He stood very erect 
and broad, and his square-jawed 
face held a blue eye that could 
twinkle or snap. Twinkle when 
he related old mining-camp yarns. 
Snap when he told how the big 
companies were holding out, trying 
to rob him of his claims (the 
grievance of every prospector). 

Well, when this Tim O’Dowd 
made muddy tracks down the 
beverage-room of.the Gold Star, 
leading hotel in the town of 
Wapoose Lake, he had two hopes 
in mind. One of meeting old 
cronies or strangers who would 
stand him a drink for a yarn; 
the other, the hope beyond hope, 
that he could interest some not- 
too-pessimistic soul in a loan. 
Money there was in plenty—for 
the seven mines in Wapoose Lake 
boasted a high standing among the 
Empire’s gold producers—but a 
seeptic for every dollar. Especi- 
ally for one in Shorty’s peculiar 
predicament. 

He cast about, then plumped 
himself down in a wicker chair 
and tucked his high boots under 
a table. Not a friend’s face in the 
room except that of Gregory, the 
waiter. 

‘“ Hi, Shorty ! ” 

“Hi, Greg! One on the house 
for a guy just in from the bush ?” 

“‘ Maybe later.” Gregory tried 
to make his grin one of appease- 
ment. According to the dictates 
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of his job he looked like a good 
‘chucker out,’ but was by no 
means ill-humoured. 

Shorty sighed gustily and ex- 
tracted a dime from his pocket. 
**One beer,” he said more to 
himself than the waiter. There 
had to be groceries in the empty 
pack-sack at his feet on the way 
home. 

* How goes it ?”’ Gregory asked 
on return, setting the foamy glass 
on a fresh blotter. 

“Rotten. Mosquitoes, black 
flies, and no-see-’ems. Poor blue- 
berry crop, and that new Mezuma 
Mine is fillin’ me lake with 
eyanide slimes: killed all the 
fish.” 

“You keep talkin’ of things to 
eat,” Gregory noted. ‘“‘ Thought 
you was so well fixed you didn’t 
need to live off the country ? 
And ain’t you holdin’ eight claims 
on the same ridge as Mezuma ? 
And ain’t they runnin’ nine dollars 
a ton?” 


“Fixed!” Shorty O’Dowd’s 


blue eyes snapped now as he 
answered the questions in turn. 
“* Fixed—I’m well fixed all right. 
Can’t scrape enough cash to prove 


up on me claims. The survey 
work, you know. Gov’nment nicks 
you sixty dollars a claim for that. 
Then there’s a dollar an acre for 
lease—another three hundred an’ 
twenty. After me sinking every- 
thing for the last six years into 
dynamite, labour, trenchin’ out 
overburden, and grubbin’ away 
like an old sow. Five thousand 
dollars I’ve thrown down the 
sewer—every cent I got out of the 
Red Lake deal.” Shorty sadly 
blew the foam on his beer. “ And 
now eight hundred I got to have. 
Only a stinking, paltry eight 
hundred and me sittin’ next to 
Mezuma! Ten dollars a ton 
they’re clearin’ is the latest word.” 


Do as ye are done by. 
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** Won’t they buy your claims ?” 

“They will. I mean they’d like 
to—for a stinking, paltry thirty 
thousand.” Shorty’s contempt for 
the sum was magnificent, consider. 
ing that he carried his whole 
worldly wealth in his pocket, g 
sum of $3.35. 

“And what do you think g 
fair price would be?” Gregory's 
whimsical face was serious. He 
knew how to treat these old 
prospectors. (‘‘ They all shot the 
same line.”) Greg’s cynicism lay 
deep; he could discount a life. 
time’s hard labour. 

** Well ”’—Shorty drummed the 
table-top with thick calloused 
fingers—“‘I came down as low 
as fifty thousand cash and ten per 
cent of the mill run. That’d bea 
cinch for Mezuma with a mill 
already set up. But no, they 
think I'll default. They think I 
can’t hold on till they run out of 
ore on their own property.” 

“* Serve ‘em right,”’ said Gregory 
with mock indignation, “if you 
sold out to somebody else.” 

“Wouldn’t it ?” Shorty agreed 
vehemently, as if that and not 
cash were the issue. “ But you 
know how it is; these big outfits 
all work together. I ain’t gota 
bid that wasn’t an insult from 
anybody else.” 

Gregory nodded with profes- 
sional sympathy as he moved 
away to a beckoning finger at 
the far end of the long pleasant 
room. 

“A nice guy, Greg,” Shorty 
thought, feeling unusually dis- 
pirited. He was not ordinarily 
given to asking or accepting com- 
miseration. Today, however, his 
high tide of indignation against 
monopolies had ebbed down # 
self-pity—a record low mark for 
this Tim O’Dowd—through fear 
for his claims. 
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Those acres of mineral-veined 
rock represented the culmination 
of a life of endeavour, all hope 
for the future. In them Shorty’s 
faith was religious, a faith by 
which the prospector lived. To 
sell those claims at a sacrifice 
spelled sacrilege: the price Shorty 
demanded of Mezuma related 
chiefly to his faith; for, though 
he had gambled all his life for 
high stakes, he was not avaricious. 

Now Shorty sought only to 
forget his troubles as he sized up 
the sole occupant of an adjacent 
table. He was young, sleek, and 
had a hail-fellow-well-met look 
about him. A brown-leather brief- 
case classed him as a commercial 
traveller, since he appeared under- 
weight for a mining promoter. 

At his friendly nod Shorty 
moved his chair to the other’s 
table. 

“A stranger?” he inquired 
with an air of offering hospitality, 
not seeking it; and before long 
found himself, as expected, being 
pumped for that off-hand gossip 
that holds spellbound a stranger 
in the gold country. 


The traveller was not on his 
first trip north, but when he 
learned the extent of Shorty’s 
experience he got him off on the 
track of the old Cobalt days. 
Cheap recompense for a new set of 
yarns, the other willingly supplied 
lubrication when Shorty’s voice 
cracked on a dry note, when his 
cough became loud and meaning. 

Gregory, hovering back of the 
traveller’s chair, had to grin an 
appreciation of the oft-told tales. 
Still it amused him more that 
Shorty, who professed to be re- 
fusing $30,000 for his gold claims, 

be earning his drinks in 
this fashion. 

In time the traveller caught up 
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his brief-case. ‘Gosh, ten to 
four! My train for Rouyn’s 
almost due. Well, so long, old 
boy.” 

“And me,” Shorty mused to 
himself, “I guess I better buy 
me some groceries and git goin’, 
too.” 

“Wait a minute.” Gregory 
was back, grinning more broadly 
than ever, from waiting on a 
group of five very intense, yet 
animated, men at the end of the 
room. ‘“ List’n,” he said, ‘‘ them 
guys wanta meetcha.”’ 

“Them—Jews?”’ The word 
became an epithet denoting a 
strong anti-Semitic tendency, no 
doubt relating to a do-as-ye-are- 
done-by policy and past experience. 

“Yes,” Gregory hissed. ‘“ But 
pipe down. Keep your shirt on 
and your mouth shut and we'll 
have some fun.” He mysteriously 
kicked Shorty’s old pack-sack from 
view of the distant table. 

“ But I don’t want to meet 
any dirty Jews!” Six glasses 
of beer had rendered Shorty in- 
dependent. 

“‘Sh-hhh,” Gregory cautioned, 
“* It’s all the same beer.” 

His caution was closely followed 
by a large paunchy man who 
hastened down the room. 

“You are Mr Tim O’Dowd ?” 
A diamond glittered as he grasped 
Shorty by the hand, “So pleased. 
I’m vanting to meet you. My 
name is Isaacs. Mark Isaacs— 
Chicago. Silk is my business. 
Gold is your business. I am 
hearing it you are the best man in 
your line.” The other’s tone 
implied he was the best man in 
his own line, silk. Indeed he had 
a silky manner. 

Shorty glowered. His prejudice 
against Jews was a glass through 
which indiscriminately he saw 
them all darkly. But he had a 
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faint suspicion born of modesty, 
perhaps fathered by jealousy, that 
the glad hand being extended to 
him was all a mistake. Was he 
The Tim O’Dowd in question ? 
Such mistakes in identity had 
happened before. 

Then he caught Gregory’s wink. 
So this was the joke Greg had 
fostered. Well, it would be on 
him if he backed down. If he 
admitted there was a _ greater 
Tim O'Dowd. Damned if he 
would, and Gregory knew it ! 

“T’m Tim O’Dowd,” Shorty 
stiffly acknowledged. 

The smartly dressed flabby man 
eyed the shabbily dressed tough 
knot that was Shorty. “Ah!” 
he said as though pleased, “ you 
look like a vorker. But vait, I 
vant you should meet my friends. 
They vant so much to meet you, 
Mr O’Dowd. We are hearing you 
stop at this hotel; also you 
should be home tonight.” 

Shorty followed the beaming 
dealer in silks to where the other 
four men awaited him. 

“Mr Finkelbaum, Mr O’Dowd. 
Mr Finkelbaum is also from 
Chicago. Mr Max Schiller of Flint, 
Michigan. Sol Saper and Mr E. 
Ditmar Rosenbloom. Sol and Mr 
Rosenbloom are Canadians—from 
Montreal.” 

“Well,” said Shorty abruptly, 
“what do you want?” He 
resented having to shake five 
Jews by the hand, despite any 
hospitality they might offer him— 
which he doubted. 


** Sit down, sit down, Mr O’Dowd, 


please,” they chorused. ‘“ Have a 
drink ? Have a drink!” 

A tense excitement seemed to 
grip all five men. Tall, short, 
fat, and lean; blond and dark ; 
straight-haired or crinkly—one 
and all eyed him expectantly. 
He knew the symptoms. Men 
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bitten by the gold bug. Bitten 
hard. 
** We've heard so much about 
your experience———” Sol Saper 
began. 

“Your sound judgment,” Fin. 
kelbaum cut in. 

“And your honesty. A man of 
uprighteous courage,” supplied 
Rosenbloom. 

“That we vant you should 
examine for us a proposition,” 
finished Mr Isaacs. “A big pro- 
position. In fact it’s so big we 
don’t trust ourselves.” Mr Isaacs 
shrugged depreciatingly, a gesture 
that declared he and his friends 
were mere babes in the woods, 
“* Here, have a cigar.” 

Shorty lit the cigar, a very 
good one, before he coughed 
discouragingly. “If you’re after 
advice on investments .. .” 

“ The investment ’’ — Isaacs 
waved his diamond-studded hand 
—‘is already made.” 

** What then ?”’ 

“* Listen.” Mr Isaacs was 
allowed to remain sole spokesman 
for the group, while Shorty listened 
in a turmoil of surprise, incredulity, 
and amusement, not untinged with 
indignation. 

A year ago Mr Isaacs (so the 
story went) had come north, scout- 
ing for first-hand knowledge of 
gold stocks. A cautious investor. 
At Morraine, between Wapoose 
Lake and Timmins, two major 
gold-fields, Mr Isaacs’ interest had 
been side-tracked by a story of 
gold-bearing sands. Mell Atchison, 
an old Klondyker, a placer-miner, 
had staked claims on the sand 
plains. He believed there was 
more in these old glacial deposits 
than met the eye. Hydraulle 
mining, as used in Alaska, would 
be practical here. And this, 4 
cheap method of extracting gold 
as compared with blasting and 
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milling rock, could show profits 
on less than a quarter of ordinary 
yalues per ton. 

Mell Atchison lacked capital, 
the great cry in the north; but 
he offered samples to Mr Isaacs 
and told him to have them tested 
himself. Mr Isaacs was too clever 
for this. At least he knew enough 
to suspect salted samples. Atchi- 
son had claimed three dollars a 
ton assay showing, which would 
leave a very profitable working 
margin; but as the sands were 
well known and much of them had 
been staked in a previous excite- 
ment, it did not ring true— 
uless, as Atchison said, hard- 
rock miners knew nothing about 
the hydraulic business. In any 
case, Mr Isaacs laboured over a 
considerable area, and with scep- 
tical excitement took his own 
samples, unaided. 

Then to his astonishment—and 
what was still his astonishment 
and feverish excitement—the assay 
on every sample had showed $60 
a ton ! 

Here Shorty could not suppress 

& grin. 
“Sixty dollars a ton! Do you 
realise what I am telling you?” 
Mr Isaacs had a hard timie to 
keep his voice at a conspirator’s 
level. “Do yourealise, MrO’Dowd, 
what hydraulicking costs? As 
low as seventy cents a ton, already 
—only seventy cents! And do 
you realise how big are the sand 
plains at Morraine ? ” 

Shorty gulped. The man seemed 
sincere. He thought of those 
hundreds of acres of sand waste 
in a wilderness that was otherwise 
solid rock. He thought of each 
of those acres in terms of millions 
oftons ... 

If this fairy tale were true, 
wealth lay there; wealth beyond 
the dreams of Midas. But it was 
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all a dream. A dream—or the 
beginning of a gigantic hoax. 

“* Where did you get your assay- 
ing done ?” he asked abruptly. 

6eé In Chi cago.” 

ee Wh te) by ? ” 

“By an expert. A trained 
expert in valuing gold. My 
bruzzer-in-law, Izzy Kaufmann. 
He is umpeachable.” 

“IT guess so,” Shorty agreed, 
seeing how the hoax was to be 
worked. ‘‘ But you said you had © 
made an investment ? ” 

Yes, Mr Isaacs admitted. He 
and his friends, all men of wealth, 
had made a considerable invest- 
ment. Further samples had been 
gathered, and, for fear of betraying 
the secret, all had been. tested 
in Chicago. The assays had varied 
but slightly, every sample bearing 
out the original estimates, made 
a year ago. Now, working care- 
fully, this close-tongued combine 
had gone into the Morraine district 
and bought out every recorded 
claim on the sand plains. This 
had not been difficult, but very 
expensive. Previously other claims 
had been staked, nine in each 
man’s name and for every allow- 
able member of their various 
families. Thus they had estab- 
lished virtual control of the 
plains. . 

“Vell,” Mr Isaacs wound up 
triumphantly, “ what you say to 
that ?” 

* Well * 
his chin meditatively. ‘‘ God only 
knows how deep them sand plains 
go and how many billion tons— 
hmmm——” He looked from one 
intent face to another. “ You 
fellows is mostly Americans, ain’t 
you?” 

Three of the five nodded. 

“And you’re comin’ up here 
into Canada aiming to exploit our 
natural resources ? ” 


Shorty stroked 
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** Legitimate business,” Max 
Schiller shrugged. 

“Just the same, don’t you 
think, as a nice little gesture, a 
friendly gesture to Canada, that 
the first thing you should do when 
you get this proposition under 
way would be to clear up our 
national debt ?” 

“What !” cried Mr Isaacs. “A 
joke you are making it! My 
dear Mr O’Dowd, don’t you see 
we are serious? Don’t you 
realise ? 

If the man were an actor, he 
was @ very good actor. Still 
Shorty could not believe that 
such hard-headed quintuplets of 
the business world could be such 
babes in the woods. He stuck his 
tongue in his cheek. “‘ Well, why 
come to me ?” 

“Because,” answered Finkel- 
baum, “you are a man, isn’t it, 
of honestest character? On your 
reputation we want we should 
hire you to proceed with develop- 
ments.” 


“Why not Atchison ?” Shorty 
questioned sarcastically. ‘“‘A Klon- 
dyke hydraulic expert.” 

“‘ Hire him if you like. We give 
you control.” 

Shorty drew a deep breath. 
Fraud or not, these men were in 


deadly earnest. He suspected 
their game was to trade on the 
name of that other Tim O’Dowd. 
He knew what Tim would do in 
like circumstance. Laugh the 
men off or threaten them out of 
the country. But a perverse imp 
made him play the game in a 
different way. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. 
“You know my price ? My work 
doesn’t come cheap. In fact,” 
he said with a degree of truth, 
“TI have holdings worth a fortune 
now.” 


Again the others nodded. “A 
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big man’s time, like money, mult. 
plies its value,” Isaacs vouch. 
safed. 

So? Well, Shorty would take 
the wind out of their sails. “My 
time will cost you,” he stated 
flatly, “‘just a thousand dollars 
a day.” 

_Jaws dropped and eyes popped, 
A beer-glass dropped on the floor, 

“You should be as valuable, 
almost, as Greta Garbo, isn’t it? 
A film star, my God!” E. Ditmar 
Rosenbloom, the Montrealer, 
groaned. 

Shorty returned one of their 
previous shrugs. 

“Vell, why not?” Isaacs was 
first to recover. ‘‘ Rockefellers 
we'd be, depending on Mr O’Dowd. 
But a better proposition we can 
make than flat salary.” 

“Not on your life!” Shorty 
had been waiting for that catch. 
“Flat salary. Cash or nothing, 
Weekly—in advance.” 


The rest of the night he passed 
in a sort of trance. He awoke 
the next morning, his head a bit 
thick, trying to remember a crazy 
dream about being mistaken for 
the other Tim-O’Dowd. Greg the 
waiter had something to do with 
it. Something about a cheque 
being signed for six thousand 
dollars. Why, this was not his 
bunk; this was not his cabm! 
Well, part at least was true. He 
had slept in the Gold Star Hotel, 
masquerading as the other Tim 
O’Dowd. Then, when he found 
the cheque on his dresser, Shorty 
suddenly swore. Greg had beet 
playing a joke—but the joke was 
on him, Shorty! The Jews must 
have been friends of Greg’s. Damn 
good actors, too. 

With the high resolve to make 
Greg pay for his night’s lodging, 
Shorty made inquiries for him. 
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He found Greg still abed in a 

little room on the top 

floor of the Gold Star. When the 

young waiter had brushed the 

cobwebs out of his eyes they took 

on @ roguish light. He laughed 
suddenly. 

* Ructions, old-timer, is impend- 
ing. Tim O’Dowd blew in late 
last night when you were up in 
the Jews’ bedroom. But what was 
the deal? What did they want 
to see Tim about ? ” 

“ As if you didn’t know,” Shorty 
sneered. 

“ Honest, Shorty ! ” Greg swore. 
“Come on now—gimme the low- 
down. I don’t want to get in 
dutch with Tim. Might cost me 
my j oO ving 

Shorty’s anger suddenly evapo- 
rated. He frowned and bit his 
lip. Then he said slowly, “ You 
told me last night to keep my 
mouth shut if I wanted some fun. 
Well, you keep your lip buttoned 
now and I’ll make it worth while. 
Nobody can touch you. [I'll see 
it’s all on the level,” 

“Can’t you give me a hint?” 
Greg was fully awake and honestly 
respectful now. 

“Haven’t time. 
toom number ? ” 

“136. But don’t mention me.” 

“Sure not.” 

The occupant of 136 was half 
dressed when he opened the door 
at Shorty’s knock. The two Tim 
O'Dowds resembled each other 
not at all. The Tim O’Dowd was 
almost ten years younger, stood 
six foot three, and weighed two 
turned from copper to dark maroon. 
He moved slowly but spoke crisply. 

“Well?” 

As will be seen, the two were 
hot on good terms. 

“Tye come about a queer 


What’s Tim’s 
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“Tf it’s about that bad faulting 
in your veins, I still think I was 
right when I advised Mezuma to 
offer you not more than thirty 
thousand for your claims. You 
should have taken it.” 

“It’s not that, damn you, 
though I still know I’m right,” 
Shorty declared doggedly. Then 
bluntly he told his crazy story 
of mistaken identity. Only two 
things he omitted mentioning— 
how Greg engineered the business 
and the figures on the cheque in 
his pocket. 

“The sand plains at Morraine ! 
Hydraulic mining!” The Tim 
O’ Dowd wasincredulous. “‘They’re 
out for a swindle. That’s plain. 
What do you want me to do 
about it ?” 

“‘ Nothing,” Shorty said. 

“ce N othing 1 ” 

“Tuck your shirt in,” Shorty 
said. “I think it stinks, too, 
and I want to clear it up; but I 
want to let them Jews pay me for 
doin’ it. It’s your fault I’m 
holdin’ out on Mezuma, and I 
need cash to prove up on me 
claims. Damn bad. I don’t aim 
to give them Jews much rope, 
however. Tm goin’ to get a 
Government assay on them Mor- 
raine sands right off. Then I can 
block any tricks. Report the whole 
thing to the newspapers—Chicago, 
Montreal, Toronto. They’ll eat it 
up. That 0.K.?” 

Tim O’Dowd rumpled his auburn 
hair. ‘“‘My name’s got to stay 
clean. But I don’t see what they 
can do without statements from 
me over my signature. But if they 
try faking anything I'll have ’em 
up in court. It’s just their kind 
of racket that spoils honest mining. 
So if I thought I could trust 
you ” 

“To hell wid you!” Shorty 


business,” Shorty stated abruptly. flared like a quick fuse. 
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The younger man suddenly soft- 
ened as he looked at the older 
one and his grim fighting face. 
“Sorry, Shorty. Go ahead. But 
act fast and keep me posted, will 
you?” 

Shorty swallowed his choler and 
nodded. “ You’ve got the name 
of bein’ white— whatever bad 
advice you give Mezuma. [I'll 
treat your name like me own: 
I play straight with anybody 
honest.” 

The two Tim O’Dowds shook 
hands on it. “But one more 
favour,” Shorty asked. “ Will 
you keep out of this hotel till 
them Jews get away on the 11.30 
train ?” 

The younger Tim O’Dowd 
grinned. ‘“‘I guess I can manage 
to hide on myself that long.” 

A few hours later Shorty had 
met, dined with, and disposed of 
his new employers. One and all, 


both last night and today, they 
claimed anxiety to get back to 


their respective businesses. If 
they honestly believed they had 
in prospect the greatest gold-mine 
in history, why rush back to deal 
in silk from Japan, junk metal 
for Japan, raw furs, and chain 
groceries ? Shorty still wondered. 
But depart the Hebrew gentry 
did, beseeching Tim to make all 
haste in development work. They 
had guaranteed up to three million 
dollars capital between them, but 
in turn wanted a guarantee of 
the most scientific and economic 
methods of mining. 

“Phew!” As the south-bound 
train sped away Shorty leaned on 
a baggage truck. “They’re the 
slickest actors I ever knew—or did 
that big Isaacs land on a freak 
pocket in the Morraine sands ? 
Were his samples a fool’s stroke o’ 
luck ? Sixty dollars a ton!” 

The bare possibility of a new 
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gold strike caused the prospector 
to reserve judgment on what other. 
wise had all the earmarks of a 
dirty deal in the offing. 

In this many-angled business 
into which he had plunged Shorty 
had only one fear—that the Jews 
might prove not to be crooks ; for, 
in his own words, he wanted to 
“play straight. with anybody 
honest.” A possible charge of 
obtaining money under false pre- 
tences, considering the circum. 
stances, troubled him less than 
fear of a resulting failure to prove 
up on his claims. It was a sore 
temptation to make payment now 
for their projected survey and 
lease, then let the axe fall where 
it may. 

Thus, thinking of his claims, 
Shorty remembered Old Bala and 
The Pup (eight years old), sole 
survivors of a dog-team of five, 
left chained to long wires leading 
from his cabin. They must not 
starve while he was up at Morraine. 
So, seeing the Mezuma Mine truck- 
driver, Len Austen, loading dyna- 
mite from a freight car, he went 
over and elicited a promise that 
the dogs would be fed. La 
was a good friend of Shorty’s; 
frequently his taxi-driver to and 
from town. 

A second train took Shorty to 
Morraine, a run of fifty-odd miles 
past dark pine and spruce and 
gleaming birches, past barren 
reaches of grey rock and black 
poles where fire had swept, with 
here and there the towering shaft 
house of a mine on some ridge. 
Then a quick dash down the maia 
street of Morraine, a straggling 
pioneer town, took Shorty to the 
bank five minutes before closimg 
time. 

He endorsed and presented hs 
cheque. ‘A thousand cash and 
open an account for the rest.” 
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The teller, who knew Shorty by 
sight, complied without question. 

“This Isaacs,” Shorty asked, 
“his credit is good ?” 

The teller grinned. 
mine was as good.” 

“He’s done much business 
here 2” 

“ Well ”—the teller had an air 
of divulging no client’s secrets— 
“its common knowledge that 
every claim staked on the sand 
plains proved a winner. There’s 
a lot of folks around here are still 
pinching themselves. I’ve been 
counting out beer money so fast 
I've got a sore thumb. So you held 
aclaim there, too, eh ?” 

Shorty nodded, content with 
that version. ‘Hope I asked 
mough for it. Where’s Mell 
Atchison ?”’ 

“Tf he isn’t drinking beer in 
the Nugget Hotel’s parlour, you'll 
fnd him upstairs investing in 


” 


“TI wish 


The latter proved to be correct. 


In a blue fog of cigar smoke and 
a stench of stale beer half a 
doen erstwhile paupers were 
gimly fighting for high stakes. 
“Raise you fifty,” Mell Atchison 
drawled calmly as Shorty circled 
tothe back of his chair. Obviously 
the holders of claims on the Mor- 
raine sands had not sold out cheaply 
to Isaacs and Co. 

Shorty scratched his head. The 
Jews surely did not need absolute 
control of the plains to sell shares 
ina wild-cat scheme. 

He tapped Atchison, a lanky, 
lantern-jawed American, on the 
thoulder. ‘‘ Want to see you, 
Mell.” 

Atchison grunted. He swept 
ima stack of yellow-backed bills 
that comprised the pot. ‘‘ Busy. 
Wait a minute.” 

Shorty had to wait till the game 
broke up—three hours later. So, 
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as his time was now worth a 
hundred dollars an hour, he obvi- 
ously attached great importance 
to the conference that finally 
ensued in the beer parlour below. 

“What,” Shorty asked bluntly 
of the old Klondyker, “did you 
manage to slip over on Isaacs and 
Company ?” 

“Wa-—ll”—Atchison had a 
Missouri drawl that came through 
a drooping moustache—“ cain’t 
say as I managed to slip anythin’ 
over on ’em. You done got it 
wrong, Shorty. They done slipped 
it over on ’emselves.” 

“You don’t think 
crooked ?” 

“ Wa-ll naow ’”—Mell drank his 
beer thoughtfully—“ that’s what 
everybody said, but it don’t stand 
to reason. And yet nothin’ about 
the whole dang shoot stands to 
reason. What are you after ?” 

“Isaacs refused your samples. 
Took others himself. Did you 
see where he took ’em ? ” 

“Sure did, Shorty; but if 
you think he struck anythin’ 
good ... Why, shucks, before 
anybody sold their claims they had 
fresh ass-ay work done.” 

The mystery deepened. If the 
last were true, and it undoubtedly 
was, the chance of a fresh gold 
strike was nil. Nevertheless, 
Shorty was bound to go ahead 
with his plan. 

Next morning in Atchison’s 
company Shorty ranged over the 
sand plains, presumably an old 
glacial deposit in the rocky wilder- 
ness. The depth of Atchison’s 
trenches proved his former opti- 
mism. He explained that for 
placer mining one had to go deep, 
as in mining Alaskan river benches, 
before proving the worth of a lode. 
Gold works down, owing to its 
relative density and texture. Still 
the old Klondyker confessed that 


they’re 
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even on bed-rock he had never 
succeeded in panning a single 
colour. He had tried many places, 
and here and there indicated where 
Isaacs had taken his samples. 

“There was a few others out- 
side my boundary stakes I don’t 
know about; but he warn’t no 
great hand for hikin’ or shovellin’. 
Well, good luck to you, Shorty. 
Jes’ make yourself to home in my 
luxooryous camp.” Mell was off 
to the fleshpots in town. 

All that day and the next day 
Shorty carefully took samples, a 
methodical process of mixing and 
dividing down to get a fair average. 
Each sample bag was numbered 
and marked stakes were driven. 
Black flies and mosquitoes were 
his only companions till he hired 
a couple of Ojibway breeds to pack 
out the loads. 

Thursday evening he was back 
in Wapoose Lake delivering by 
taxi some fifty small sacks at the 
assay office of Bert Crowley. Bert 
had done all Shorty’s assay work 


for years by virtue of his charges 
—only $1 per sample. 

“Tm busy,” Bert said, wiping 
first his spectacles and then his 
bald head with a handkerchief. 
He had been removing crucibles 
from a furnace that ran a tem- 


perature of 1900 degrees F. “ But 
TIll run your samples tomorrow.” 
Shorty, after gradually disen- 
tangling himself from old cronies 
who found him in funds at a 
beverage-room, went back to his 
cabin for the night. Reward 
enough for a six-mile hike was 
the rowdy welcome of Old Bala 
and The Pup. They had been 
well fed by Len Austen, but their 
ears needed greasing because of 
the black flies. Shorty could think 
of little else to do. By one o’clock 
Friday he was back at the assay 
office. He found Crowley with no 
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report ready—only starting on his 
samples. 

So Shorty watched the process 
through. The pulverising of each 
sack of gravel by an electric 
crusher. The careful mixing and 
dividing process that assured each 
sample was fairly represented by 
the selected 29°166 grams—known 
as an assay ton. To these bits, 
little more than a troy ounce each, 
was added a flux, lead oxide, and 
a tiny cube of silver; then in 
numbered clay crucibles they went 
into the oven. 

After half an hour in the hellish 
heat of the furnace the tray was 
removed, the crucibles were cooled, 
a black glassy slag was smashed, 
and a lead precipitate saved. 

Now in heated cupels the lead 
oxide was absorbed, leaving tiie 
silver with which would be found 
any gold particles. 

A final complicated process in- 
volving parting cups, hot nitric 
acid, annealing trays and more 
heat, and Bert Crowley began 
fussing with the assay balance. 

“You mean there’s anythin’ 
there to weigh up ?”’ Shorty was 
incredulous. 

“Seems so.” Bert squinted 
and read out figures on samples 
that varied from $2 to $8 per ton. 

“* Well, by the tin horn spoon!” 
Shorty ejaculated. But he did 
not take Bert into his confidence. 
A $5-ton average had been known 
to pay dividends, even on under- 
ground hard-rock mining. 

“I’m scuppered,” he reported 
to the other Tim O’Dowd in the 
Gold Star Hotel that evening. 
“I can’t figger it out.” 

“Must be,” Tim readily haz 
arded, “ that Bert got your samples 
salted by carelessness.” 

“Can’t see how. I watched 
him. Worked as neat as a pin.” 

Tim was gloomy. ‘“ My names 
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at stake. Take those samples to 
Crab and Dingwall tomorrow.” 

As a result Crab and Dingwall, 
who by their scientists’ reputation 
and well-equipped laboratories 
could charge $2.50 per assay 
sample, made report on Shorty’s 
numerous offerings: “ No traces 
of values whatever.” 

“Gee!” Shorty exclaimed. 
“This business ll drive me nuts. 
But that sounds more reasonable. 
Just wait’ll I see Bert Crowley !” 

He took himself off to Crab and 
Dingwall’s ‘ opposition,’ and found 
Bert apologetic. 

* All my samples been running 
haywire for three days, I find,” 
Bert confessed. “My silver was 
salted, that’s what. Ill run your 
samples over again if you like. 
No charge for any of it.” 

“T should hope not!” Shorty 
growled. 

Bert’s second report coincided 
with the other: “No traces of 
colours whatever. Sorry, Shorty 
—and for wasting your time, too.” 

“Oh, well,” Shorty sighed re- 
signedly. By a freak of chance 
Bert had cost Isaacs and Company 
two days of his time at one thou- 
sand dollars a day; but his 
conscience did not bother him at 
all. Only the mystery behind this 
business 


His perplexity he again took to 
the younger Tim O’Dowd. Shorty 
had no desire to eat humble pie 
by confessing Tim’s guess had been 
tight, but he had sworn to share 
his findings. 

Tim, for some reason, was in no 
happy frame of mind himself. 
“Why ask me what to do next ?” 
he grumped. “I’m not your 
ey What do you intend to 

? ” 

“ Wire the assay results to Isaacs 
and see what he says.” 

“Well, then, go ahead and do 


it.” But as Shorty prepared to 
slam the door Tim called, “No; 
wait a minute.” He reached to 
a breast pocket, then held out 
an envelope. “This is yours, I 
guess,” he said sourly. “It came 
addressed in care of the hotel.” 

Shorty took the envelope, post- 
marked Chicago, and found it had 
been opened. A cheque was inside 
—his second week’s salary, paid 
in advance. Another six thousand 
dollars. 

“Seems,” growled the younger 
O’Dowd, “ you charge pretty high 
for my services. My God, I work 
forty days to make as much as you 
do in six by using my name!” 

“Your name indeed!” Shorty 
snorted. ‘It’s me own name, no 
less!” But it was with a naughty 
chuckle now that he departed to 
wire the news of his findings to 
Isaacs. 

With the second cheque in his 
pocket he rather wished this job 
could go on indefinitely. Pretty 
soft, earning a thousand dollars 
next day by drinking beer while 
waiting for an answer to the wire. 
At least he had ‘earned’ about 
eight hundred dollars when the 
reply was delivered :— 

“Your findings outrage stop 
ridiculous stop send duplicate 
samples to Chicago immediate 
stop Isaacs.” 

“So? Stallin’ for time, huh ?” 
was all Shorty could make of 
Isaacs’ message. ‘“‘ What the devil 
is their game? No honest assayer 
in Chicago, or anywhere else, 
would risk his reputation by 
reporting sixty dollars a ton on 
gravel not fit for a road. But this 
guy, Izzy what-was-his-name, is 
Isaacs’ bruzzer-in-law, didn’t he 
say ? So—they’re playin’ for time. 
Well, Ill give ’em four days’ 


grace. 
He busied himself packing and 
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shipping the remains of the samples. 
Then he carefully absented himself 
from the Gold Star Hotel and 
what he felt, not without justifica- 
tion, might be a cantankerous Tim 
O’Dowd. The Tim O’Dowd’s 
patience might not prove elastic, 
considering that his was the 
responsibility, not the reward, 
for delay. 

Certain now that the Jews were 
crooked, Shorty gave the word to 
proceed with a survey of his 
claims. “I want to cinch that 
deal,” he told himself, ‘ before 
the lid blows off the other.” But 
he really felt carefree when he saw 
the civil engineers lining their 
instruments from his corner stakes. 

Within the specified four days 
of grace a second wire came from 
Chicago :— 

“Our assay report usual fifty 
to seventy per ton stop satisfied 
correct stop do not trust your 
assay stop was it done by company 
mine lab stop Isaacs.” 

Shorty read the telegram three 
times before he cursed. ‘“‘ Holy 
sufferin’ tom-cats, does that 

—— think he can stall along 
like this? What a gall! Does 
he think Tim O’Dowd—either of 
’em—can’t be trusted to get a 
straight assay job done? Pre- 
tendin’ I went to a mine lab an’ 
got a crooked report!” 

He saw only one way to end this 
business. He wired back imme- 
diately: “Starting for Chicago 
tonight.”” Then prepared to suit 
the words to action. 

During the ensuing train journey 
he grimly amused himself by 
jotting salient points of interest 
for a newspaper article that would 
cause to be stillborn any wild- 
cat scheme that was by this time, 
no doubt, well launched. How- 
ever, the public is wary of such 
propositions as an opportunity to 


share in a few billion tong of 
free-milling ore at such a figure 
as sixty dollars a ton, and Shorty 
did not anticipate being too late, 

Both Isaacs and Finkelbaum, 
the two Chicago men, met Shorty’s 
train—though they did not exactly 
welcome him with open arms, ag 
on first acquaintance. 

Mr Isaacs impatiently questioned 
the necessity of Shorty’s sudden 
trip south. As in his telegrams 
he expressed doubt on the honesty 
of an assayer who could report 
not one trace of gold in their 
samples. About this Mr Isaacs 
appeared to be more indignant 
than worried. 

** I’m here in person to tell you,” 
Shorty said wearily, “that I had 
two assays made from identical 
samples. Fifty samples. And 
both shops are free agents—not 
labs belonging to any of the 
mines. Government approved.” 

Finkelbaum, a slight nervous 
man, seemed to have been swallow- 
ing words all the time, striving to 
maintain a half-throttling silence. 
Now he protested: ‘Mr O’Dowd 
we hired for knowing his job. No? 
Maybe Izzy ’ 

“‘ Izzy—Izzy is a specialist in 
gold!” expostulated Mr Isaacs. 
** Whatever I feel about him as a 
bruzzer-in-law, he is knowing his 
chob. I am vatching every test 
yet. And the fine little scales he 
uses we had tested.” 

“This Izzy,” Shorty said grimly 
enough, “is a guy I wanta meet, 
I’d sure admire to see his gold- 
testing apparatus in action.” 

“But certainly,” Mr Isaacs 
assented. “Since you come 80 
far to satisfy yourself, it is satis- 
faction we guarantee, me and 


Mr Isaacs, however, seemed to 


be on the defensive. His truculent 
tone was nervous. As the trio were 
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ehauffeur-driven through Chicago’s 


clanging traffic, the big man 
huddled like a smoking volcano 
over his cigar. From time to 
time he glanced sideways at Fin- 
kelbaum, who made desperate 
efforts to beguile their guest— 
and himself—by pointing out the 
wonders of the city. 

Shorty, his mind jerked hither 
and thither, was brought back to 
focus on the paramount issue 
when they stopped in front of a 
not impressive building made im- 
pressive by orange-and-black signs 
that read: “ Isapor KaurMaAnn. 
Q~p GOLD BOUGHT FoR CasH. 
Highest prices paid for Jewellery, 
Watches, False Teeth, Etc. Money 
loaned on valuables.” 

Within, among a weird collection 
of ‘ valuables,’ apparently left in 
deposit, was a sleek young man. 
He said, “ Good-day, Mr Isaacs, 
Mr Finkelbaum. Mr Kaufmann 
is out back. Go on through.” 

This open sesame led to a work- 
shop in which two men, one old 
and bearded, were busy dismant- 
ling gold teeth and various other 
gold-filled or plated objects. The 
young man came forward, squint- 
ing a little as he unclipped a 
watchmaker’s glass from his 
spectacles. , 

“Izzy Kaufmann. Mr Tim 
0’Dowd.”’ 

“ So ? 999 Izzy sai d, 1 ] * 
Shorty’s hand without enthusiasm, 
his tone acid. ‘‘ You are the feller 
knows all about gold, isn’t it ? 
And you are doubting I know my 
chob. A qualified metallurgist I 
am, already. A diploma I got.” 

“0.K.,” Shorty soothed. “ But 
Treckon you don’t do an awful pile 
0 assayin’ ?” 

The other admitted this truth, 
but said he knew the whole pro- 
cess; his scales were Government 
tested and could be trusted to 
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weigh the minutest hair—as neces- 
sary in computing the value of an 
assay ton (less than an ounce of 
powdered ore, be it remembered). 
Further, Izzy Kaufmann was pre- 
pared to demonstrate. 

He secured one of the sample 
sacks of sand and led the way to 
the bearded man’s bench. The 
patriarch gave up wrecking trin- 
kets with a heavy iron muller and 
Izzy poured out a handful of the 
coarse sand. With the muller he 
immediately began smashing it 
down to pulps. 

Shorty, with his two employers, 
watched in silence awhile; then 
they all jumped as he barked: 
“Wait! Let me examine that 
buckboard ! ” 

The buckboard was the heavy 
slab of steel on which the sample 
was being crushed. Though its 
surface appeared smooth enough 
to the casual eye, a sudden sus- 
picion had leapt in the old pro- 
spector’s mind. 

Borrowing Kaufmann’s wateh- 
maker’s glass, he bent forward. 
And now at close range, magnified, 
that smooth surface of steel was 
revealed to be harrowed by count- 
less minute scratches and dents— 
and in. each was embedded a 
deposit of minute golden particles ! 
In the process of mulling a sample, 
it must become ‘salted’ by both 
the buckboard and the coarser 
muller. Only two milligrams 
(0308 of a grain) of those tiny, 
but heavy, particles when picked 
up by the crushed sand would 
scale $70 to the ton assay. 

Wordlessly Shorty handed the 
jeweller’s glass to Mark Isaacs, 
who in @ tense moment bent 
forward. 

Unlike Shorty, however, the big 
man made no attempt to preserve 
a poker face as he straightened 
up. No need to explain to him 
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the evidence of his eyes. Mark 
Isaacs’ heavy countenance was a 
bloodless grey. 

“‘ Izzy,” he finally gasped, “ Izzy 
—Dizzy Kaufmann it should be! 
Look ! My God, look, look, look ! ” 

Isador Kaufmann looked. Then 
he attempted to defend himself— 
but with no more success than a 
cornered rabbit. 

“Yi, yi, yi!” little Mr Finkel- 
baum keened. ‘“ And practically 
@ million dollars already sunk. 
A million dollars! In the gravel 
business it is we should be. Or in 
the fish business yet. Such suckers! 
Yi, yi, yi! What will Saper, 
Schiller, and Rosenbloom say ?” 

The rest of the heart-rending 
scene surely calls for a fast curtain ; 
but Shorty, behind it, shared the 
emotional turmoil. He had come 
to unmask a conspiracy and found 
men ambitious but of honest 
intention. Honest Jews! Yes, he 
had to admit it, though he sus- 
pected Izzy Kaufmann might have 
been jealous of his brother-in- 
law’s wealth. Such criminal care- 
lessness in assay work demanded 
some such explanation. But to 
Shorty the overwhelming thing, 
even more incredible than the 
way his employers had placed such 
blind faith in Kaufmann and his 
metallurgist’s diploma, was the 
way they could ‘take it on the 
chin.’ 

Finkelbaum now repeatedly 
assured a very humble Mark 
Isaacs that all five investors were 
equally to blame for their loss. 
The little scrap-metal merchant 
even essayed a laugh. 

“Us thinking we had the world 
by the tail, Mark! Billions of 
tons at sixty dollars a ton. Re- 
member ? Wasn’t we scared maybe 
the bottom should drop out of the 
gold market yet ? Ha, ha!” 

It is true this sporting attitude 
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did not prevail until Shorty had 
been satisfactorily wined and dined, 
Still he recognised men when he 
saw them, and told them so. He 
insisted on shaking hands. He 
vowed they were the best sports 
he knew. Then in a fit of repent- 
ance revealed his own iniquity; 
he was Tim O’Dowd, but not The 
Tim O’Dowd of gold-mining fame, 

** Gentlemen,” he concluded his 
confession, “I thought you were 
crooked or I wouldn’t have played 
crooked meself. Here’s your last 
cheque. I tear it up. See!” 

As he held the cheque in his 
fingers Mark Isaacs’ dark eyes 
were suspiciously moist. ‘‘ Vait!” 
he cried. “A lot of money that 
is, Mr O’Dowd, a lot of money; 
but what you say, Finkie, better 
value we got from him for twelve 
thousand than for the rest of our 
million, isn’t it ?” 

** And chust as good value from 
one Tim O’Dowd as another,” 
Finkelbaum concurred. ‘* Was this 
one crooked it’s costing us a lot 
more money yet, too. Suckers? 
Only minnows we is compared 
with the suckers he might have 
made us, isn’t it? Chust keep 
that small change, Mr O’Dowd. 
It’s all right by me.” 

Gratefully Shorty pocketed the 
‘small change,’ wondering why he 
had allowed himself to be swayed 
by such a foolhardy, if noble, 
impulse. Then a fresh wave of 
generosity caught him up. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I’m 
conyinced you're square and 
deserve a better deal than this last. 
Well, on the same ridge of ore a8 
Mezuma I’m holdin’ eight claims, 
over three hundred acres followin’ 
the lode. For little more than half 
@ million you could set up 4 mill 
on that property and . . .” 

The rest was a rosy picture— 
@ very rosy picture that Mr Isaacs 
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and Mr Finkelbaum, now con- 
yinced of Shorty’s honesty, were 
inclined to view favourably. 

Just whether they would invest, 
however, was not to be decided 
in the course of one hour or 
several. When Shorty returned to 
Wapoose Lake it was with the 
promise he should hear within a 
month. 

Thus it happened that in due 
course the prospector received a 
truly classic letter from Mark 
Isaacs which, in part, read :— 

“Gold, Mr O’Dowd, is your 
business. Silk is my _ business. 
Sctap metal is Finkelbaum’s busi- 
ness. Raw furs is Rosenbloom’s 
business. Chain groceries is Saper 
and Schiller’s business. Thanking 
you all the same, we are deciding 
from now on to mind our own 
businesses.” 


And now, if chance would lead 
you to Wapoose Lake, Ontario, 
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inclemency of weather may cause 
you to make muddy tracks down 
the beverage-room of the Gold 
Star Hotel. There, your luck being 
in, you will meet a short, square 
old prospector whose keen blue 
eye can either twinkle or snap. 
Twinkle when he relates such as 
this, his favourite yarn. Snap 
when he tells you how Mezuma is 
still holding out and how he is 
still holding out. 

This will not cost you all the 
beer, either: Shorty can now 
afford to stand you glass for glass 
like a gentleman—and will, pro- 
vided you drink like one. 

As for Gregory the waiter: he 
not only verifies this story, but 
professes ownership of one of 
eight claims next to Mezuma. 
And much to his chagrin his 
title reads: “Sale must be inclu- 
sive with that of block owned 
by Timothy Edward (Shorty) 
O’Dowd.” 





DRIVING THE DALLAM TOWER. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


No finer people exist in the wide 
world than the white inhabitants 
of New Zealand. They are born 
into a magnificent climate, and 
they come of magnificent stock. 
They are the descendants of those 
adventurous pioneers of our own 
kith and kin who, from the middle 
of last century, poured southward 
in an ever-increasing stream to 
people the most distant of the 
countries thrown open to our 
settlers by maritime discovery. 
Hardy they had to be, and were ; 
clear-eyed, they looked forward 
without fear to those alien lands 
they would clear, furrow, and 
fence ; the prospect of hard labour 
and frugal fare did not daunt 
them. But before the clearing and 
the furrowing could commence 
they had to face something even 
more alien to them than the 
unknown lands to which they 
were bound: they had to face the 
sea—and they were not seafarers. 
There were few steamers in those 
days; they had to be borne to 
New Zealand on the wings of the 
wind, and few could think of the 
fifteen thousand mile voyage with- 
out uneasiness. It would take 
months. If it were uneventful it 
would leave memories of a soul- 
destroying monotony unknown to 
the seamen who had to work the 
ship; if, as was more likely, the 
vessel they voyaged in was swept 
and battered by the almost con- 
stant gales of the great southern 
ocean, they were likely to meet 
hardship and sodden discomfort ; 
possibly, also, deadly peril. Then, 
just in case the elements of wind 
and water failed to accomplish 
the vessel’s destruction, there was 


sea-sickness and other shipboard 
discomforts. Taken altogether the 
voyage to the promised land wag 
to those men and women of yeoman 
stock something like an operation 
that has to be gone through with 
so that happier days may follow. 

The vessels were small, too, 
judged by modern standards. The 
average size of those sailing to 
New Zealand in the ’fifties was 
under seven hundred tons; but 
even on board “the first four 
ships” that took the Canterbury 
Settlers to found the aristocracy 
of the South Island, conditions 
were never so appalling as those 
obtaining on board “that noble 
and fast-sailing line-of-packet ship, 
the Screw,’ the ship that took 
Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley 
as steerage passengers to America. 
It was well for the future of New 
Zealand that such was the case, 
for those ships had to pass through 
the tropics ; and from the deserip- 
tion Dickens gives of the Screw, 
as a typical packet ship, one could 
only imagine that a fortnight 
of tropical weather would have 
suffocated every soul in the 
steerage, including the redoubt- 
able Mark. Within a quarter of 
a century the ships running 
New Zealand had doubled in size 
and were mostly built of iron. 
The emigrant rush to the Antipodes, 
and the racing home with wool for 
the January sales, had produced 
a large number of first - class 
passenger clippers— and among 
them was the superb full-rigged 
ship Dallam Tower. 

In the spring of 1873 the Dallam 
Tower lay at a loading berth m 
one of the London docks. Flying 
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from her main-truck, high above 
the sheds, was the house-flag of 
a shipping company which has 
been connected with New Zealand 
for the best part of a hundred 
years; a company which at that 
time owned many fine sailing ships 
and today owns many fine steamers, 
besides @ magnificent quadruple 
grew motor-ship which is one of 
the fastest and most luxurious 
vessels trading to the Southern 
Hemisphere. But though she flew 
that company’s house-flag, the 
Dallam Tower did not belong to 
it; she was chartered from the 
Lancaster Shipowners’ Company 
and was @ vessel of 1500 tons, 
built in 1866. She completed 
loading on the 8th May, hauled 
out of the dock, and was towed 
to Greenhithe, where she received 
her final preparations for taking 
cabin passengers and emigrants. 
Such was her reputation that 
passengers of both classes con- 
sidered themselves exceedingly 
fortunate to obtain passages in 
her. 
While stewards and workmen 
from the shore were busy on 
the passenger accommodation, the 
deck-hands got her ready for sea. 
Her jib-boom, which had lain along 
the forecastle-head amid a tangle 
of gear, was rigged out, and her 
yards were squared. Clean-limbed 
again, after her spell of untidiness 
in the dock, she lay at anchor, 
parting the muddy current 
smoothly with her keen, sharp 
stem—a picture of beauty, grace, 
and strength ; a veritable yacht, 
though condemned to carry cargo. 
She was 250 feet in length, and 
noble in every line and curve of it. 
She had a perfect sheer, as expressed 
by her top-gallant rail, from which 
only two superstructures arose— 
the poop right aft, and the fore- 
castle-head right forward. Above 
the hull there towered a medley 
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of masts, shapely spars, and blocks. 
Two of the masts, the fore and 
main, rose from the main-deck, 
the mizzen from the poop, which, 
as the promenade deck of a 
passenger vessel, was a long one. 
The mainmast extended 165 feet 
from deck to truck. The masts 
were raked gracefully aft, each 
held to the same angle by shrouds 
and backstays, and stayed into 
strength by stout stays leading 
forward. Each wire rope of her 
standing rigging was set up as 
taut as a harp-string. Neatly 
furled sails lay along the top of the 
yards which crossed the masts. 
She was a noble vessel and she 
instantly conveyed, even to a 
casual onlooker, a vivid impression 
of speed; as she lay tugging at 
her anchor-chain she seemed to 
be longing to break free and make 
for the open ocean; she was of 
the lean, greyhound type, giving 
the impression that one had but 
to press on her counter with the 
hand to start her moving ahead. 

Her newly joined crew had 
washed down her decks and re- . 
moved the dirt accumulated during 
a lengthy stay in the dock. They 
could not, however, remove the 
only blemish on the graceful sweep 
of her main-deck ; a rough erection 
had been thrown up between the 
fore and main masts, and in it, in 
doubled loose - boxes, were six 
pedigree bulls. Even thus early 
New Zealand wanted the best of 
animals—and human beings. 
There was other live-stock: penned 
sheep, cooped fowls, pigs, and a 
cow to supply milk for the cabin 
table. It was expected that a 
thousand gallons of water a day 
would be required, so the clipper 
carried a condenser with a capacity 
of four hundred gallons a day to 
supplement the large quantity in 
her fresh-water tanks, 

On the morning of the 10th May 
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the cabin passengers came off in 
a@ steam tender to find the cabins 
and their sleeping-berths clean 
and tidy. Their heavy baggage 
was already in the hold and 
battened down. Under her long 
poop the Dallam Tower had 
splendid accommodation for cabin 
passengers. The after-cabin—the 
term saloon was not in use in those 
days—was thirty feet long, twelve 
wide, and seven high; it served 
as a card and music room. On 
the starboard side of it was the 
captain’s room; on the other, 
passengers’ staterooms. It was 
richly carpeted and fitted with 
plush-covered sofas and chairs, 
circular marble-topped tables and 
a piano. Above, on the poop-deck, 
was a skylight with stained-glass 
windows; and a similar skylight 
gave light to the main-cabin, which 
was connected to the after-cabin 
by a curtained arch. The main- 
cabin was forty feet long and 
thirteen wide, and had a mahogany 
dining-table its whole length. Off 
it there were spacious staterooms, 
admirably designed for the accom- 
modation of passengers. At the 
forward bulkhead there was a 
costly sideboard of marble, with 
@ large mirror rising from it. The 
interior of the cabin was painted 
@ pearl-grey colour, decorated in 
gilt and white enamel; everything 
was of the best ; the Dallam Tower 
was a luxury liner of her day. 
While the tender which brought 
off the cabin passengers was still 
alongside to port, another tender, 
with emigrants, made fast on the 
starboard side. The emigrants 
were accommodated in the ’tween- 
decks under the main-deck, and as 
those were usually full of cargo on 
the homeward passage, they con- 
tained no permanent fittings. 
Shipowners knew the number of 
emigrants embarking and allowed 
room for them, after taking into 
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consideration the amount of 

on offer. The usual practice wag 
to measure off a space, equal to 
the total accommodation, from 
the after bulkhead forward, and 
then paint a line abaft which no 
cargo would be stowed. The ling 
was painted right across the ’tween- 
deck, and when a big number of 
emigrants was expected, it would 
be just abaft the fore-hatch. Along 
the line a bulkhead of stout timber 
was erected to keep the passengers 
from the cargo. Some distance 
forward of the permanent after. 
bulkhead another one of stout 
timber was fitted, and the space 
between represented the accom- 
modation for single men. Forward 
the carpenters went again, and 
from the bulkhead just abaft the 
fore-hatch they measured off 
space for single women, and bulk- 
headed that off. The large com- 
partment, separating the single 
men from the single women, which 
resulted, became a common dining- 
room, with open bunks for families 
on each side and along both bulk- 
heads which extended upward to 
about a foot below the overhead 
beams. Broad, white lines were 
painted on the decks to divide it 
into messes, and there were rough, 
deal tables which ran up and down 
on stanchions. Light was supplied 
by portholes along the ship’s side, 
and by night by two globe lamps 
shackled to beams. Those shone 
faintly over the bulkheads into the 
single accommodation. The bunks 
along the sides and the bulkheads 
were two deep and there were no 
cupboards or lockers ; clothes were 
kept in the bunks or in chests 
Emigrants had to provide their 
own beds and bedding; their 
plates, knives, forks, spoons, 


pannikins, and wash-basins. Those, 
when not in use, were stowed on 
the deck under the bunks. The 
entrance-stair went down from the 
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after-hatch which had a three-feet 
eoaming, and was protected by a 
heavy teak cover with a sliding top. 
Ventilators led down from the 
main-deck, but in heavy rain or 
driving spray they had to be turned 
back to wind; when the vessel 
was shipping heavy seas they had 
to be covered by cowls. Judged 
by modern standards it was all 
very primitive; but it was clean, 
and the steerage of the Dallam 
Tower compared favourably with 
that of any vessel afloat. 

The emigrants were taken off 
the tender, checked, and sent 
below. Their luggage was then 
put on board and passed down to 
them, each person claiming his, or 
her, own property. The tenders 
sheered off and made for the shore. 
At low-water slack the cable was 
hove short to a deep-throated 
chanty. The tug moved ahead and 
the anchor came aweigh; pas- 
sengers babbled excitedly, poultry 
elucked, sheep bleated, and bulls 
bellowed as the stately clipper, 
receptacle of the hopes and fears 
of over three hundred souls, moved 
gracefully down the London river 
on her way to the open sea. 


A fresh, northerly breeze was 
raising a short choppy sea as she 
towed past the Girdler. Sail was 
set before she rounded the North 
Foreland, and when abreast of 
Ramsgate it became apparent that 
there was a danger of her over- 
running the tug. It was let go; 
away she romped, like a flashing 
white cloud, through the Downs 
and the Straits of Dover, past red- 
hulled lightships, marking shoals, 
and lighthouses set on headlands. 
She stopped, with her main-yards 
backed, off Dungeness for half an 
hour to discharge her pilot, then 
sped onward again. Twenty-four 
hours later she passed and signalled 
the Lizard, and shortly after that 
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she was out in the broad Atlantic. 
On her way down-Channel she had 
shown her heels to everything 
going the same way, and it was 
obvious to her captain that she 
was in fine sailing trim. Pompous, 
arrogant, and self-opinionated, he 
despised emigrants, though he had 
to admit that it was due to their 
presence in the ’tween-decks that 
his vessel was not loaded down to 
her marks. He was a shipmaster 
with a considerable reputation for 
carrying sail, though up till then 
he had exercised sufficient judg- 
ment to avoid accidents to masts 
and spars; and it is probable that 
the opinion of an experienced 
traveller in the cabin to the effect 
that the flying start to the voyage 
made him a little mad was right. 
He did not seem to be able to 
carry his corn, the passenger said ; 
and certainly it was when ‘the 
Dallam Tower was logging her three 
hundred miles a day, during the 
first week out, that his first brag- 
ging talk about a record passage 
was heard. It became an obsession 
with him. 

Among the cabin passengers 
were two of the original Canterbury 
Settlers returning, after a holiday 
in England, to the land in which 
they had done so well. To them, 
at first, the captain’s bragging, 
with the promise it implied, was 
pleasing ; but on others—buffeted, 
sea-sick, and homesick—it grated, 
The clipper was not snoring off 
soundings at the rate of three 
hundred miles a day without con- 
siderable motion; people were 
tired of staying below, yet the 
bleak, wind-swept poop offered 
little attraction. In the steerage 
conditions were much worse, and 
the main-deck, on which its in- 
habitants were allowed to exercise, 
was swept by spray as well as 
wind. Below were tedium and 
squalor, creaking, and the ceaseles 
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crashing of seas against the weather 
side. Daylight could only pene- 
trate through the small portholes, 
and the rules about lights at night 
were very strict. There was total 
darkness from nine o’clock till 
daybreak. 

The strong westerly wind died 
down and there followed a few 
days of calms and baffling light 
airs. The captain’s bragging 
ceased ; one day his clipper made 
fifteen miles instead of three hun- 
dred, and he was unapproachable. 
Gradually she drew down towards 
the region of the north-east trades, 
and soon, with every possible sail 
set and drawing, she was again 
flying towards the equator. She 
was very square aloft; her main- 
yard was eighty-seven feet in 
length, and stunsail booms extended 
the spread of sail by sixty feet. 
She carried twelve thousand square 
yards of canvas, and when it was 
all spread she presented a glorious 
spectacle. Steadily she flew on, 


the sails bulging freely and tugging 


hard at the sheets which confined 
them to yards and booms ; leaning 
over at an angle under their 
pressure, but with hardly a roll, 
and no vibration. Peace reigned 
and a placid sense of wellbeing ; 
no day on board the most luxurious 
ocean liner can match a day in a 
sailing ship when the trade winds 
are blowing. The only noises are 
the hum of the balmy wind in the 
rigging, the splash of the bow- 
wave, and the swish of the parted 
water rushing along the sides to 
reunite in the wake. Braces, 
sheets, and halliards are rarely 
touched; for days on end the 
wind blows steadily from the 
one direction, hardly varying a 
point. 

The decks were washed down 
almost with the dawn, so that, by 
the time the passengers came up 
from below, they were nearly dry. 
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On the poop, chairs were placed 
round the mizzen mast, and with 
ladies sewing and reading, and 
men smoking and yarning, the 
pleasant, peaceful hours slipped 
past. Down on the main-deck the 
emigrants sat about on the spare 
spars, which were secured by chain 
lashings inside the bulwarks on 
both sides, or lay in the sunshine 
on the warm deck-planking. The 
fleecy trade-wind clouds passed 
overhead; snow-white foam capped 
the waves; from the blue troughs 
flying-fish flashed like winged bars 
of mother-of-pearl. 

The cabin passengers ate and 
drank too much, the steerage 
passengers too little. Their food 
was the same as that of the crew— 
mainly salt beef or pork, flinty 
biscuits and pea-soup. Worse than 
that, especially in the tropics, was 
the strict rationing of water. The 
allowance for each person was 
three quarts a day, but of that 
two quarts went to the galley for 
cooking. Only one quart was 
issued for drinking and washing, 
so there was little washing and 
no shaving. By the time they 
had been three weeks at sea all 
looked different. In the fine 
weather of the trades they spent 
every minute they could on deck, 
for there was little air in the ’tween- 
decks. They could never get long 
enough on deck, for the mate was 
a strict disciplinarian. Each even- 
ing at eight the single women were 
sent below and locked up for the 
night; at nine o’clock the single 
men were ordered to their quarters. 
It seemed very cruel on tropical 
nights, but the rules were enforced, 
and in spite of his strictness the 
passengers of both classes liked 
the mate. He had a nice way 
with him, they said; they wer 
not to know then that he possessed 
to a remarkable degree those 
qualities of courage and resoureé- 
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fulness without which no seaman 
can be truly great. 

In latitude 6° north the good 
trade wind petered out, bringing a 
bitter sense of frustration to the 
captain, who had hoped to carry 

The doldrums brought 
one great day to the emigrants, 
eer. Day broke with a deluge 
of tropical rain such as they had 
never dreamed of. The good mate 
gave orders for the scupper-holes 
and freeing ports to be blocked, 
and by noon there was nearly three 
feet of water on the main-deck. 
Clad in the scantiest deshabille that 
would pass the scrutiny of the 
mate’s eagle eye they washed 
clothes, bathed, scrubbed each 
other, and shaved. When the 
Dallam Tower crossed the equator 
a day or two later, having picked 
up the south-east trades, a very 
respectable-looking crowd of emi- 
grants gathered to meet Father 
Neptune. That was on the 5th 
June, twenty-five days out from 
the Lizard—good time, but days 
off a record. The captain was 
heard to hint darkly that he would 
make up on it later on, and that 
then the passengers would know 
all about it. 

Again the clipper was moving 
briskly, this time close-hauled on 
the port tack. It may seem strange 
that, even before the days of the 
Panama Canal, sailing ships bound 
to New Zealand frequently sighted 
South America; but the winds 
dictated an ocean passage, and the 
captain’s next worry was to weather 
the coast of Brazil. In an en- 
deavour to make a better use of 
the south-east trades he had 
crossed the equator a bit too far 
to the westward; the risk came 
off; the wind hauled more to the 
eastward when he was almost on 
re of Cape St Roque and saved 

him from making an offshore tack. 
The clipper went ramping to the 
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southward with a southerly-going 
current to help her on her way. 
Doing over. two hundred miles a 
day she soon ate up the degrees 
of south latitude, and within a 
week she was almost clear of the 
tropics. 

The Southern Cross was climbing 
higher in the heavens; although 
there were still many thousands 
of miles to be sailed before the 
promised land was reached, hopes 
and expectations rose high. The 
Canterbury Settlers were entirely 
unorthodox in their ideas, and 
though they knew that the captain, 
whom they had come to loathe, 
disapproved, they mixed freely 
with the emigrants and inspired 
them with a very frenzy of longing. 
The talks usually took place when 
the farming people from the ’tween- 
decks gathered round the bulls 
after breakfast; and the settlers 
told of land yielding up to sixty 
bushels of wheat per acre, of rugged 
ranges covered by dense forests 
of evergreens, gashed by pre- 
cipitous gullies and relieved by 
gleaming waterfalls. They told, 
too, of twilight and dawn in the 
bush, and of the chorus of the 
bell - birds — the loveliest melody 
that ever thrilled the souls of men 
and women. Already a feeling 
surpassing the nostalgia they felt 
for home was sweeping through 
the ’tween-deck population. 

Signs were not wanting that the 
fine-weather sailing was coming to 
an end. A chill crept into the 
wind and the nights were drawing 
in. The globe lanterns had to be 
lit in the "tween-decks by five 
o'clock, when the scanty supper 
was served. The seamen were 
oiling and stretching their oilskins 
and greasing their sea-boots. The 
mates had seen that the running 
gear was in perfect order, that the 
heads of the heavy-weather sails 
were securely bent to the yards, 
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that the spare spars on deck had 
been fastened with double-chain 
lashings. The carpenter had put 
extra tarpaulins on the hatches 
and tightened up the wedges. All 
was in readiness for the coming 
wild dash half-way round the 
globe, for it would be mid-winter 
down south. One morning the 
captain came on deck, and, more 
to show his authority than any- 
thing else, for it had never been 
done before, ordered the stunsails 
with their booms to be sent down. 
The sails were stowed away in the 
sail locker, and the booms on top 
of the cargo in the forward ’tween- 
decks. 

On the 15th June the Dallam 
Tower had reached a position some 
300 miles south-east of Rio de 
Janeiro, having cleared the trades 
and ghosted through a belt of 
calms and gentle zephyrs that 
would barely have moved a less 
fine-lined ship. Picking up a 
westerly breeze she jumped into 
her stride and was off on the last 
and longest lap—a lap on which 
she was unlikely to meet either 
calms or head winds till she made 
Stewart Island in the far south of 
New Zealand, for she was bound 
for Port Chalmers. 


Running the easting down! 
Sweeping along the 9000 miles 
track that led from South America 
to the promised land, before the 
furious west winds and the rushing 
seas that sweep without let or 
hindrance half-way round the 


globe! Day after day, with the 
wind well on the port quarter, the 
clipper—hard driven by her relent- 
less commander, who was now 
making good his threat—roared 
to the eastward; reeling off the 
miles, averaging fourteen knots 
for days on end. It was glorious 
sailing and she seemed to revel in 
it, although, carrying more sail 
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than she thought she ought to 
carry, especially in the squalls, 
she occasionally groaned in protest, 
Without doubt she had good 
reason for protest ; for no Westem 
Ocean packet ship was ever driyen 
harder than was the Dallam Tower 
on that fateful last lap. Away 
down in that trackless waste of 
waters, beyond the parallel of 45° 
south, vessels were few, and those 
that were sighted were all going 
in the same direction. She passed 
them all, and not one of them, 
when passed, was carrying as much 
sail as she was ; the crews of some 
of them must have thought that 
the captain of the clipper storming 
her way past them was crazy, 
Perhaps he was—more than the 
little mad that the passengers had 
suggested. He was again bragging 
about a record passage, and indeed 
it seemed to be within his grasp, 
On the 14th July the Dallam Tower 
passed the meridian of the Cape 
of Good Hope, being then in 46° 
south latitude ; and on that day, 
in a living gale, she was carrying 
every square sail, except the cross- 
jack, up to her top-gallant sails. 
On she drove, with the gale 
increasing and the barometer 
dropping—on under louring grey 
skies, with the towering grey- 
crested combers roaring up astem. 
In a clearing between two sleet 
squalls the lonely Crozets wer 
sighted on a distant bearing. She 
was on @ good course. A spe 
tacular further drop in the bare 
meter sent the captain into 6 
momentary fit of panic, and he 
shortened sail. He shortened down 
to full foresail, reefed mainsail, 
topsails, storm spanker, and fore- 
topmast staysail—and recovered 
his courage; he would make no 
further concession to the elements. 
The ship was still carrying 0 
much canvas; she was bounding 
and lurching madly ; from under 
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her forefoot there creamed a 
another of foam half an acre in 
extent; heavy sprays were flying 
over her topsail yards and there 
was not a dry sail beneath them. 
Below, the passengers—cabin and 
steerage—lay in sea-sick misery, 
quite indifferent to triumphant 
reports of the rapid progress being 
made. On the main-deck the cattle 
stood among the soaking straw in 
drenched discomfort, their hides 
chafed raw with the eternal motion ; 
dispirited sheep and _ poultry 
drooped in mute despair. 

The mate looked aloft with 
intense meaning every time the 
captain came on the poop during 
his watch on deck, and the look 
sid plainly that it was time to 
take in more sail; indeed it was 
time to heave-to. He said nothing, 
however ; he had suggested short- 
ening down days before and had 
been met with a severe snub com- 
bined with an implication of 
cowardice. Contemptuous alike 
of the passengers in their misery, 
and the seamen with their question- 
ing fears, the captain drove on. 
The Canterbury Settlers, who had 
been down into the *tween-decks 
which he never visited, implored 
him to take in sail and allow. the 
ship to go along more easily. He 
ignored them ; for the greater part 
of the time he stood on the poop, 
watching that the frightened helms- 
men did not look at the great, 
curling combers that seemed to 
ower as high as the mizzen top, 
ezulting in his power to harness 
the gale. 

Something had to go. The 
mates were afraid of the shrouds 
md backstays, afraid that the 
tific pressure of the wind on 
the straining canvas would take 
the masts out of the ship. But 
the stout rigging stood; it was the 
ton crane of the main lower topsail 
yard that went. Down came the 
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heavy yard, parting the upper 
topsail sheets and downhauls. The 
sail was torn clear of the yard by 
the wind and flung into the sea 
@ hundred yards to leeward. The 
yard fell on the wire main-stay, 
balanced there for a moment before 
the stay parted, then crashed to 
the deck. It fell square across the 
rails and broke in two, but before 
breaking it hit the corner of the 
deck erection which housed the 
bulls and killed one of them. 

The mate swallowed his pride 
and implored the captain to heave- 
to while there was yet time. The 
captain said he was the best judge 
of that and ordered the mate to 
lower the upper topsail yard on 
to the lifts and bend another sail, 
the old one having flapped itself 
into rags. This done, and the gail 
set as a lower topsail, a six-inch 
hauling line was got up from the 
fore-peak, passed round the lower 
mast-head, and set up, doubled, 
for a main-stay. Twilight of the 
short winter day saw the repairs 
completed and the clipper stil] 
flying to the eastward, the loss of 
the lower topsail doing little to 
check her speed. 

Hold on everything was the 
captain’s order, but he could not 
hold up the mercury in the baro- 
meter. By midnight it went down 
to 28°95, and a hurricane was 
blowing. The main-deck was con- 
tinually swept by the seas which 
were smashing over both rails; 
even with the aid of life-lines 
stretched fore and aft men could 
hardly live in the surge of water 
in the waist. In the inky darkness 
the frenzied plunging continued ; 
then, at midnight, the clipper was 
pooped. A great curling hill of 
water rolled irresistibly over the 
taffrail. The two men at the wheel 
were knocked out, washed along 
the poop and thrown on to the 
main-deck ; but, by a miracle, the 

L 





ship kept straight long enough 
for others to reach the wheel and 
keep her under control. Had she 
broached-to, nothing could have 
saved her. The steering compass 
was torn from the deck and washed 
overboard ; the men had to steer 
by the feel of the wind on their 
necks. Part of the after-skylight 
on the poop was torn away and 
the sea poured down into the cabin, 
where tired stewards and sea-sick 
passengers tried to bail it out. 
Still the tortured clipper drove on 
through that night of terror; 
yawing wildly, swinging two points 
on either side of her course. 

By that time the fury of the 
wind was unbelievable and _ its 
fiendish shrieking cut short all 
speech. The force of its solid 
impact was so terrific that it took 
the hands four hours to get a 
tarpaulin over the coamings of the 
damaged skylight ; it scourged the 
mountainous ridges of the sea, 
pared off their crests, and flung 
them upward in lashing spray. 
After their struggle with the sky- 
light the men of both watches lay 
around the lee side of the poop, 
waiting for the seemingly inter- 
minable hours of darkness to pass. 
The captain went below at four 
o’clock and did not return to 
the poop. Secured by a rope’s 
end to the wheel-box grating, 
the mate stood by the wheel, 
encouraging the toiling helmsmen 
by gesture, since speech was denied 
him. 
When the long-waited-for dawn 
came at last it revealed the blue- 
lipped, spray-whitened, half-frozen 
group of suffering humanity that 
watched over the labouring ship 
and her battened-down, tortured 
passengers. A squall, laden with 
sleet, had just passed over. One 
of the seamen sat up, waved a 
shaking hand frantically, and 
pointed ahead. The mate noticed, 
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and his gaze followed the directing 
arm; and there, almost incom. 
prehensible in that abandoned 
desert of roaring waters, was a 
ship—ea full-rigged ship close-to 
on the lee bow, just coming clear 
of the squall. Her spars wor 
naked but for one sodden gail, 
and she was hove-to on the port 
tack, heading across the bows, 
Had it been half an hour earlier 
nothing could have saved either 
the Dallam Tower or the ship that, 
lurking in her path, would nevyor 
have been seen. Instant action 
was needed to avert collision, and 
the mate had to make a quick 
decision. It was too late, there 
was no room, to go under the other 
vessel’s stern; but, on the other 
hand, she was unlikely to haye 
much way on her. The wise sea- 
man is always reluctant to cross 
another vessel’s bows, but it had 
to be done. The mate waved to 
the helmsman to put the helm 
down, but for one breathless, 
sickening moment, perched dizzily 
on the surging crest of a great 
wave, the clipper yawed and 
pointed her jib-boom straight at 
the stranger. Some London sea- 
men on the poop shouted, “The 
Superb!” The Dallam Tower re- 
covered, swerved violently to wind- 
ward, and cleared the other vessel 
by a few yards. As they surged 
past they could read the name on 
her bow; it was the Superb, one 
of Green’s Blackwall frigates, out- 
ward bound also, but prudently 
hove-to waiting for the weather 
to improve. 

It was a narrow escape, but it 
brought a minor disaster with it. 
As the Dallam Tower swung © 
windward she slapped, broadside 
on, into a towering wave that 
seemed to rise as high as her mail 
yardarm. It rolled right over her 
and swept her deck. From out of 
the clutter of stout planks thet 
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had formed the house in which 
the cattle stood, the remaining 
five bulls were tossed overboard. 
Later, in Australia, the captain of 
the Superb said he had never seen 
anything so pathetic as those bulls, 
gallantly breasting the terrific seas, 
trying to pursue the vessel that 
had been their home. They were 
still swimming when the Dallam 
Tower was hull down to the east- 
ward, but the Swperb could do 
nothing for them and one after 
the other they sank. 


The wave had done much more 
than sweep away the bulls. Sheep- 
pens and hen-coops had gone, with 
their occupants. The starboard 
lifeboat, smashed into matchwood, 
littered the sea; the skids on 
which it rested had been laid flat ; 
its iron davits had battered in one 
of the doors leading into the cabin 
from the main-deck. Unimpeded, 
the sea surged through the cabins 
like a raging torrent. It flooded 
the lazarette beneath them, ruining 
provisions; it gutted passengers’ 
staterooms, and washed out the 
captain’s room; it made pulp of 
his charts and the ship’s papers, 
and destroyed his sextant and the 
chronometers ; a strong-box con- 
taining £80 was never seen again. 
The soaked and scared cabin pas- 
sengers—mostly women and chil- 
dren still in night attire—took 
refuge on top of the after-lockers 
from where, through the open 
doorway, they could see the water 
rushing in from the flooded main- 
_ Down in the ‘tween-decks 

emigrants, who had been 
battened down in a foul atmosphere 
for three days, had got beyond 
caring what happened to them. 

Bruised and battered, washed 
about by the terrific scour of the 
seas, the mates, the carpenter, and 
some of the hands strove to board 
“p the open doorway, while 
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throughout the short winter day 
the ship drove on. Undeterred by 
the example of the Superb, and the 
tragedy his insane driving had 
caused, the captain still refused to 
heave-to; then, of all times, he 
chose four o’clock in the morning 
todo it. At the subsequent Inquiry 
he explained that he did so because 
in the darkness men could not see 
the danger they had to face, and 
that would outweigh any advantage 
daylight might bring. It was a 
plea few seamen would endorse. 
The job, one of the most difficult a 
shipmaster can be called on to 
perform, was bungled; without 
waiting for a smooth the helm was 
put hard down. The Dallam Tower 
flew up into the wind, in the middle 
of a squall of hurricane force, went 
over on her beam-ends and almost 
capsized. 

Down in the ’tween-decks, in 
truly appalling conditions, the 
emigrants were dozing, for sound 
sleep was impossible, in spite of 
the stuffiness which should have 
drugged them into a heavy drowsi- 
ness. Suddenly those on the 
weather side were pitched right 
out of their bunks on to the deck ; 
a second later, mixed up with 
chests, bedding, pots and pans, 
they were hurtling down to lee- 
ward in a struggling mass. Men 
eursed ; demented women, some 
of them groping for crying babies, 
screamed; a number of {the 
younger children had got jammed 
under the bottom bunks to lee- 
ward. The unfortunate people did 
not know whether the ship had 
capsized or not; or whether she 
was still afloat or fathoms deep. 
Even had they been on deck they 
could not have told; for the 
hatches above them were half 
buried in water and the lee rail 
was several feet under the sea. 

The clipper threatened to turn 
over altogether, and there was but 











one desperate remedy—the enor- 
mous leverage exerted by the tall 
spars had to be curtailed. In those 
days a sailing ship’s masts were in 
three pieces—the lower-mast which 
was stepped in the bottom of the 
hold; the topmast stepped in 
front of the head of the lower- ; 
and the topgallant-mast rising in 
the same fashion above the top- 
mast. The Dallam Tower’s lower- 
masts were of iron, the topmasts 
and topgallant-masts of pine. The 
captain, thoroughly alarmed now, 
gave orders to cut away all the 
masts. The mate did not dispute 
the order for two reasons: he 
would not have been heard above 
the howling of the gale, and, if 
heard, he would have been ignored. 
Instead, he decided to cut away 
the fore topmast, and main and 
mizzen topgallant - masts only. 
Now, although in such a case the 
order is to cut away the masts, it 
is not the actual masts that are 
cut ; it is the weather shrouds and 
backstays supporting them. The 
topmast and topgallant-mast back- 
stays could be cut from the deck 
by severing the hemp lanyards by 
which they were set up, but the 
rigging also supporting those masts 
was set up to the tops and cross- 
trees also, and that meant going 
aloft. 

None but the bravest of the 
brave would have ventured aloft 
in the inky darkness which still 
obtained at six o’clock on that 
winter morning; but there were 
brave men on board the Dallam 
Tower, and three of them, armed 
with axes, followed the mate up 
the fore-rigging which by that 
time was almost horizontal. For 
minutes at a time the gale pinned 
them to the ratlines; when it lulled 
a little they struggled upward 
again. They severed the rigging 
and descended to the deck, where 
they hacked through the lanyards 
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of the backstays. They could not 
hear what must have been 4 
rending crash, but, peering aloft, 
they saw the great topmast, with 
the topgallant-mast and all the 
tangle of yards, and wire, and rope 
rigging, slithering into the ge, 
Obviously relieved, the clipper 
shook herself and recovered a few 
degrees, though her lee rail wag 
still well under water. The main 
and mizzen topgallant-masts, their 
supports cut through, snapped 
simultaneously ; the clipper brought 
her remaining spars to windward, 
raised her lee rail and hatches out 
of the water, and lay tossing un- 
easily in the ugly cross sea. 

As she came up to a normal 
angle of heel, and the mate realised 
that, for the time being, she was 
safe, he collapsed. Cramped and 
almost completely exhausted after 
thirty hours on deck without 4 
break, he was carried below. He 
only got three hours in his bunk, 
for, at ten o’clock, the main-hatch 
was stove in by a breaking sea 
The mate’s courage always shone 
brightest in adversity ; collecting 
some hands he waded waist-deep 
in the surging icy water and 
effected a temporary repair. The 
job was completed just before dark, 
and half an hour later the back 
stays of the mizzen topmast parted 
and the mast went over the side. 
The terrific driving endured by the 
clipper had weakened the standing 

iggi Another night of hor 
followed. Labouring heavily, with 
little to steady her, the Dalam 
Tower lost spar after spar. By the 
dawn, fore, main, and mize 
masts had gone by the board; m6, 
not quite by the board. Thm 
feet of the mizzen mast showed 
above the poop, six or seven feet 
of the fore and main masts showél 
above the main-deck. The bulb 
had been swept overboard on ti 
morning of the 15th July; by # 
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morning of the 18th the ship was 


completely dismasted. There she 
lay, @ helpless crippled hulk, 
waving her jagged, short stumps 
st the louring grey sky, many 
hundreds of miles from the nearest 
land, and well clear of the normal 
track of shipping. 

It took all hands a further three 
days of hard and dangerous tcil 
to get rid of the spars she had 
drifted over and which—some of 
them end on—were thrusting up- 
ward with every scend of the sea, 
threatening to sink her by knocking 
holes in the iron plates. A verit- 
able network of running and 
standing rigging connected those 
spars to her starboard side ; count- 
less wire and manilla ropes had 
to be cut. The spars, invaluable 
though they would have been, 
could not be retrieved, and indeed 
the mate was only too glad to get 
rid of them ; the ship was thump- 
ing on them as if they were rocks ; 
every shuddering crash threatened 
to be fatal. Hardly had the last 
spar sunk when the wind and sea 
moderated, and a short era of 
peace descended on the Dallam 
Tower. Except for the cooking 
and carrying of meals not a stroke 
of work was done for twenty-four 
hours. There were no watches on 
deck ; what need when there were 
to sails to set and no yards to 
tim? With the exception of a 
hand on the look-out night and 
day the men lay in their bunks 
sleeping like logs. The captain 
thut himself in his room; it was 
the mate who insisted on a look- 
out; for though the ship could not 
keep out of the way of an approach- 
ing vessel she could at least burn 
§ warning flare. 

It became possible to allow the 

passengers onto the poop 
in batches so that the pure air 
Might revive them. Far from 
being perturbed when they saw 
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the ship drifting passively like a 
log, they were devoutly thankful ; 
there could be no more insane 
driving; an immeasurable relief, 
since 6000 miles of frantic lurching 
had given no rest to aching limbs 
or respite to tortured nerves. They 
had neither the nautical know- 
ledge nor the imagination. that 
could enable them to look beyond 
the immediate future. They did 
not know that the Dallam Tower 
was so far to the southward that 
it was unlikely she would be 
sighted; and that a probable 
north-west gale would drive her 
still farther south so that they 
might end their days in the 
Antarctic ice. They only knew 
that she was a steadier platform, 
that the waves could break over, 
as if she were a half-tide rock, but 
could not impart a particularly 
violent motion to her. 

At daybreak on the second day 
the mate decided that regular 
watches should be resumed and 
discipline restored. Standing on 
the poop, smoking his pipe and 
waiting to turn the hands to, it 
suddenly struck him that the 
stumps of the masts, sticking up 
so gallantly, were emblematical 
of defiance. They suggested en- 
deavour. He looked along the 
poop and saw the spanker boom, 
which had come straight down 
instead of falling overboard, and 
had been lashed to the poop rail. 
Somehow he connected it with the 
jagged break in the hollow iron 
mizzen mast. He looked along the 
main-deck and saw that the spare 
spars were still there; they might 
be fitted into the stumps of the 
fore and main masts, and them- 
selves serve as masts. Later the 
spanker boom might do for another. 
But masts without yards to spread 
sails on were useless. The stunsail 
booms! the sturisail booms repos- 
ing in the forward ’tween-decks 
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where no sea had been able to get 
at them! A spirit of exaltation 
filled the mate, never an easy man 
to depress. He would get sail on 
the ship yet—not very much, it 
was true; not enough to move a 
slab - sided, apple - bowed cargo 
carrier, but surely enough to move 
a fine-lined clipper. He remem- 
bered how, when lying at Green- 
hithe, she had looked as if @ push 
with a hand on the counter might 
start her moving forward. 

A few minutes later the spirit 
of exaltation passed and he was 
shaken to the core. Sounding-rod 
in hand, a white-faced carpenter 
came along and reported with a 
shaky voice that there were three 
feet of water in the well. The 
report shook all hands as well as 
the mate; an iron ship does not 
leak to that extent unless she has 
been holed or the rivets binding 
plates together have sheered. It 
seemed, after all, that the heavy 
pounding she had received from 


the spars must have knocked a 
hole in her—and, if so, the three 
hundred-odd souls on board were 
doomed. There was not a single 


boat left. Much had happened 
since the clipper went over on her 
beam-ends, and it was only now 
the mate remembered that on the 
crest of the great wave that forced 
her over there had been a boat 
that passed right over his head on 
its way from the port skids to the 
sea. 

There was no need to alarm the 
paesengers- yet, and, after all, 
pumping was the only test. They 
manned the pumps, which soon 
spouted two streams of clear water 
across the deck. They pumped 
the well dry, and no more water 
drained into it; what had been 
there must have gone down the 
damaged hatchway and the open 
stumps of the masts. The in- 
defatigable mate turned all hands 


on to the re-rigging, but it is not 
on record that the captain took 
any interest in the proceedings, 
He seemed to have been stunned 
by the extent of the disaster his 
own folly had brought about, and 
to have remained stunned. Per. 
haps he did not see any reason for 
getting sail set, for all the navigat- 
ing instruments in the ship— 
sextants and chronometers—had 
gone; he had not got even a 
Nautical Almanac from which to 
get data for calculations; both 
the standard and steering com. 
passes, had been washed away, 
though, fortunately, a boat’s com- 
pass had been found jammed 
under a bulwark stanchion. The 
mate did not bother about such 
things ; the wheel and the rudder 
were all right, and somehow they 
would manage to steer in a north- 
easterly direction into the usual 
track of shipping. 


The proud, full-rigged clipper 
ship, Dallam Tower, was about to 
be resurrected as a brig, but a brig 
with shorter and stumpier masts 
than any to be seen on the English 
coast. The spare spar on the 
starboard side was to become the 
foremast, but before the heel of 
it could be inserted into the hollow 
stump of the original foremast the 
carpenter had to trim it off and 
the mate had to rig sheer-legs with 
stunsail booms to up-end it and 
raise it high enough. It was 
stepped, wedged off, and sup- 
ported by shrouds and stays. A 
yard was made of stunsail booms 
lashed together, and the first sail 
was made of two stunsails joined 
by homeward-bound stitches. But 
stunsails are made from the lightest 
of canvas, and with the wind that 
blew up they split—though not 
before they had demonstrated that 
even with that small spread of 
canvas the clipper could gather 
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steerage-way. Nothing daunted, 
the mate bent an old topgallant 
gail, but it only lasted till noon the 
next day. He next bent a spare 
mizzon upper topsail, which stood, 
and the ship forged ahead towards 
the north-east. 

A gale of wind came up from the 
south-west, but still the improvised 
foresail stood and the clipper ran 
dead before the gale. Nothing 
could be done about a mainmast 
till the wind moderated, which it 
did on the morning of the 25th. 
By the following morning the 
breeze was light and the sea 
smoother than it had been for 
weeks. The eager mate roused out 
all hands before the dawn, then 
gathering daylight revealed a large, 
full-rigged ship, only two miles 
astern. She was the Cape Clear, 
bound from Liverpool to Sydney. 
She swayed up abreast of the 
crippled clipper and lowered a boat 
to bring her captain across to see 
if he could render any assistance. 
To a request for a chronometer, 
sextant, Nautical Almanac, and 
charts, he readily agreed; but 
when asked to take sixteen women 
passengers—twelve from the cabin 
and four from the steerage—he 
demurred. He had no passenger 
accommodation; only one spare 
stateroom with two bunks, he 
declared. The captain of the 
Dallam Tower became abusive ; 
the captain of the Cape Clear 
obstinate and resentful. Obviously 
the two had no use for each other, 
and it was the Canterbury Settlers 
who broke the deadlock. They 
suggested a drink, and, unorthodox 
as usual, they included the mate. 
The result was that the women 
were paraded; and when the 
captain of the Cape Clear saw those 
from aft, who had lost all their 
¢lothes when the cabin was washed 
out, and those from the steerage, 
pale, wan, and exhausted after 
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weeks of imprisonment in an atmo- 
sphere almost unbelievably foul, 
he relented. Off he went in his 
boat to find out what could be 
done about it. He returned in 
triumph. The men before the 
mast had offered to clear out of 
the forecastle, lock, stock, and 
barrel, and bed down anywhere. 
His officers, petty officers, and 
apprentices had voluntesred to 
give up their accommodation in 
cabin, forward house and_half- 
deck, and sleep in the sail-locker. 
There was cheering and weeping 
as the boat, laden to the gunwale 
with females, pushed off; but 
everyone knew it was for the best. 
The Cape Clear’s sails were filled ; 
she gathered way, and by noon 
was hull down ahead—leaving the 
men of the Dallam Tower to their 
struggles. 

The captain being still indifferent, 
the mate carried on with the work 
of getting a mainsail set, and so 
encouraging was the result that 
he decided to turn the Dallam 
Tower into a three-masted ship 
again. The spanker boom was 
up-ended, stepped into the jagged 
hollow stump of the mizzen mast 
and wedged. With three sails set, 
instead of the twenty-five—ex- 
cluding stunsails—which she nor- 
mally carried, the clipper was slip- 
ping along at three knots, and the 
captain showed signs of resuming 
responsibility for her. On the 
27th he took morning sights for 
longitude, and at noon a meridian 
altitude for latitude. By that 
time few on board had any respect 
for him, but the sight of him taking 
observation on the poop heartened 
them; obviously he intended to 
take his vessel to some port. The 
noon position put her roughly 
seven hundred miles south-west- 
by-south of Cape Leeuwin, and two 
thousand miles from Melbourne. 
By evening the news went round 
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that Melbourne was the port she 
was bound to; it was much nearer 
than Port Chalmers. 

On the 2nd September the pilots 
in their cutter outside Port Philip 
Heads saw a strange spectacle ; 
coming in before the morning 
breeze was a large ship with only 
three small square-sails set. Most 
of them knew the Dallam Tower 
with her towering, shapely spars ; 
but they did not know this over- 
grown barge with the stumpy 
masts. There was something even 
funnier about her as she approached 
them end on; she looked like a 
cow with one horn. The long jib- 
boom that had pointed so triumph- 
antly down the London river was 
lying with her other spars at the 


bottom of the ocean in latitude 
46° south, but the bowsprit mr. 
mained—twisted grotesquely to an 
angle of 50°. The fine-lined clipper, 
under her scanty jury-rig, had 
sailed the 2000 miles in thirty-six 
days, making an average of two 
and a half knots, and arriving at 
Melbourne one hundred and fifteen 
days out from London. The pas. 
sengers were taken on to New 
Zealand in other vessels, for the 
Dallam Tower had to be re-rigged ; 
but most of their household goods 
were far down in the hold and had 
to be left. It was the beginning 
of March 1874 before they saw 
them again. They had been in 
the clipper’s hold for ten months, 
A record passage. .. . 
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